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The Meosesity of Scientific Knowledge 
Amongst the Agricultural Masses. 


One of the greatest obstacles to the 
advancement and prosperity of the agricul- 
tural masses, both as to their moral and 
material interest, is the almost universal 
want of knowledge of the theory that under- 
lies their occupation. The rapid advance 
made in the arts and sciences during tLe last 
thirty years makes it necessary that all 
classes should take knowledge up, and keep 
pace with them. The most important changes 
in almost every department of life have taken 
place, and these changes have created the 
necessity for corresponding changes in prac- 
tice ; for systems and practices that prevailed 
forty years ago,and that succeeded very 
well then would produce no other effect now 
save failure. The most prominent effect of 
these changes so far as it affects agricultural 
pursuits, is that it requires more brain-work 
and not so much reliance upon bone and 
“muscle. Escaping from the physical drudgery 

to which he has heretofore been subjected, 
me TATInes Ao the  teage nes hes LEreagy so" 
moral and mental powers must be trained 
and cultiyated,and the light that science 
sheds upon his pathway must be availed of to 
work out a higher destiny for himself. Here- 
tofore the farmer has been consigned to an 
inferior position amongst the varied occupa- 
tions of life. 

By reason of his want of tact and enter- 
prise and a better understanding of his rights 
and interests, he has allowed himself to be 
made a sort of drag-horse to others. This 
bondage must be shaken off and the chains 
that fettered his limbs must be broken, He 
must assert his equality and independence, 
and he must take that position in the world 
to which the magnitude and importance of 
his occupation entitles him. This is to be 
accomplished by the elevation of his moral 
and intellectua! status by reading and study. 

The distinguishing difference between man 
ghd the beast of the field is, that the Great 
Creator has endowed man with a mind and 
& soul, and with mental capacities, the most 
varied and wonderful. These capacities and 
appointments constitute “ the Lord’s talents” 
gtaciously bestowed, and it is both the duty 
and the interest of the recipient to cultivate 
aud improve them for his own good and the 
good of others. Failing in this he shows 
himself unworthy of the Divine beneficence 
and incurs the penalty, “ They shall be taken 
from him and given to another.” 

The machinery of animal and vegetable 
life is the product of miraculous power, but 
the Great Oreator has thought proper to 
Work them by certain natural laws which 
may be understood in a great measure and 
*xplained, 

The knowledge of these natural laws con- 
titutes agricultural science, and they have 

né Most important bearing upon all practi- 

The better a man understands his business 
ae more efficient and successful he will be 
im its practice. There is a theory or science 
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ebdietytnig every occupation, and in all the 


trades, pursuits and professions the novice is 
required to undergo a tutorage more or less 
complete before he is allowed to enter upon 
its presence. The occupation of the farmer 
is an exception to this wise and general rule, 
although there is more science underlying it 
than any other. 

The natural sciences of geology, botany, 
chemistry and vegetable physiology are 
all most intimately related to it. -And whilst 
it may not be in the power of the practical 
farmer to’master all or any of these, by pro- 
curing a few standard works, and by avail- 
ing himself of his leisure moments to read 
and study them, he may acquire a sufficient 
amount of knowledge for all practical pur- 
poses. Of all the business classes of the 
community, the farmer has the most leisure 
for reading and study. The long winter 
nights, the rainy days, the bad weather and 


ether leisure moments are all available for 


that purpose and should be utilized by him. 
Mental indolence and the want of inclina- 
tion, and not the lack of time bag oP 
ni eas wheat pt 
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It ig true that a few practical farmers suc- 
ceed very well without any scientific know- 
ledge, but they would have succeeded much 
better with it. In making experiments it is 
often highly important to have some. know- 
ledge of natural science, for without it to 
guide him the experimentor looks in the 
dark, and it is a mere chance if he succeeds; 
but science to guide him, he may always 
reach certain results, and avoid dangerous 
errors. As an instance, a man entirely 
ignorant of chemistry might be induced to 
mix lime and an ammoniated fertilizer to- 
gether, knowing both to be good fertilizers ; 
but the chemist would know that such a 
mixture would ruin both, for these substances 
having a strong affinity for each other, unite 
chemically when thus mixed, forming a new 
compound, which is entirely different from 
either, and being evanescent, utterly worth- 
less as a fertilizer. The mixing of strong 
unleached ashes with hen-house manure 
would have the same effect. Many such 
errors might be made by persons ignorant of 
chemistry. Knowledge is power. The more 
a man knows, the more lie can do; anda 
man can’t know too much about his business, 
both as to theory and practice are self- 
evident trnisms. 


Inquisitiveness, the desire to learn and 
know, and to look into the nature and reason 
of things, is a strong element in human char- 
acter and begins to develop itself at a very 
early age. The little prattling infant just be- 
ginning to climb upon its mother’s knees 
feels the Divine inspiration when it pro- 
pounds to the fond mother questions that 
startle her and which she is often puzzled to 
answer. This inquisitiveness, this hunger- 
ing and thirsting after light and knowledge 
is implanted .in human nature for a wise 
purpose, and should be gratified and culti- 
vated. This instinctive principle, like all 
other ennobling elements in man’s nature, 
needs training and exercise for its full devel- 
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opment and utilization. When thus trained 
and exercised they strengthen and expand 
and not only produce the fruits of usefulness 
but tend to elevate, refine and purify. On 
the contrary, when neglected and not culti- 
vated they gradually weaken and finally be- 
come extinct. The ta&tes, predilections and 
habits are turned in another direction, and 
the mind and the life become absorbed in 
the question, ‘“ What shall we eat, and what 
shall we drink, and wherewithal shall we be 
clothed?” There are two distinctive and 
antagonistic elements in human nature, and 
they are constantly at war with each other. 
The one craves mental pursuits and intel- 
lectual pleasures. The other seeks carnal 
pleasures and the gratification of the senses. 
The one is spiritual and intellectual; the 
other carnal and sensual. The one tends to 
elevate and refine the character; the other 

corrupts and degrades it. The one. needs 
careful training, self-denial and exercise for 
its full development, whilst the other needs 
only to be let alone to its natural tendency 
to ort out a. legitimate wine: of sin ey! 


fod bestow upon i man aeund or more 
talents, and it is made his duty to cultivate 
and improve them. _ In like manner He im- 
plants in the breast of man certain feelings 
and affections of the heart in the exercise and 
gratification of which he finds his chief hap- 
' piness in this life and is prompted to a life of 
activity and usefulness. 

All of the improvements, inventions and 
discoveries of modern civilization are so 
many blessings bestowed upon man in the 
Providence of God to meet his ever-recurring 
necessities, and they should be thankfully 
accepted and diligently employed in pro- 
moting his own good and the good of others. 

Every good and perfect gift comes from 
above, and is graciously bestowed upon man 
for his good, but they come with the condi- 
tion and proviso, that they be availed of and 
utilized. 

The farmer should strive to make his occu- 
pation a source of pleasure as well asa 
source of profit. In order to do this he must 
elevate his occupation and make it attractive. 
He must find something in it to engage his 
mental and moral nature. His heart must 
be in his work, and he must bring to his aid 
the impulse that enthusiasm engenders. 


There is no employment in which man can 
find so much to enlist his interest and give 
him pleasure as that of the farm. The diver- 
sified operations of the farm give variety to 
his labors and secure him from that same- 
ness and monotony that too often render 
others wearisome. His is, in a great meastre, 
an independent life, and he is free from those 
temptations that beset others. He is con- 
stantly brought in contact with the wonder- 
ful works of nature, and if he has cultivated 
a love and taste for such things he will find 
in them a never-failing source of enjoyment. 
In a word, there is no life so replete with 
healthy moral and social influences as that 
of the tiller of the soil. But to feel himself 
fully under these benign influences he must 





place himself upon a more elevated plane, 
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and he must avail himself of the improve- 
ments and advantages which modern science 
supplies. After all there is no very great 
mystery about science. Every practical 
farmer does much of the work of the farm 
upon scientific principles, and there i 


based upon sound theory; for true theory 
science are closely related to each other 
one being based upon the other. Eve 
humble wood-chopper who slopes his 
better cleave his wood has a rational t 
at the bottom of it. 


farmer who has not had ithe benefits of a 
classical education and who may desire to 
obtain some knowledge of these natural 
sciences, that the first step is to cultivate a 
taste for them, and have a real desire to learn 
them, for in the absence of such desire no 
man will ever learn much. The next step is 
to procure a few standard works such as 
Johnson’s “ How Crops Grow.” and “How 
Crops Feed,” “ Liebig’s Chemistry,” and then 
peccesd fe read and study them as time and 

r permit. He should only read a 
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his work he should study and digest what he 
has read. He should endeavor to train his 
mind to habits of thought and meditation. 
Such exercises of the mind not only pro- 
duce valuable practical fruits, but, tend also 
to strengthen, enlarge and invigorate the 
mind, whilst at the same time they exert the 
most salutary effect upon the moral charac- 
ter. Human thought—never idle—-when not 
employed on legitimate objects, seeks out 
those that are not. Hence it is of the greatest 
importance that the thoughts should be sup- 
plied with wholesome food and directed into 
legitimate channels. Most business pursuits 
dé furnish employment to the mind, but un- 
fortunately the ordinary work of the farm 
does not, and the mind deprived of proper 
food for reflection. follows its natural ten- 
dency, wanders off into forbidden paths and 
falls into that train of thought that excites 
the passions and finally leads to sinful and 
sometimes criminal acts. This training and 
restraining of the thoughts is of the most 
vital importance to the welfare and happi- 
ness of man, and has more to do in shaping 
his destiny than anything else whatever. 

There is not a sin in the catalogue of crime 
that has not had its incipiency in the 
thoughts. How important therefore to keep 
the thoughts pure and chaste by thinking 
about good things, pleasant things, and 
things to edification. The apostle Paul had 
this in mind doubtless where he says, “‘What- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, think of 
these things.” There is nothing that supplies 
so many delightful themes of thought and 
meditation, as the study of the works of 
nature. Even the humble ploughman as he 
drives the plough-share may have his mind 
and heart attuned to “these things,” and, 
ascending from natture’s works, he may lift 
up his heart to nature’s God, and learn more 
and moré to see and adore the wisdom, 
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power and 
« For He pit 
‘manded and it 
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nct so much becatse of its direct bearing 


wa 


uy on the question of practical farming, but 


because it bears the most important relations 
to the character and happiness of the farmer 
himself. Whilst the farmer and everybody 


else are required to be diligent in. business, 


they are at the same time required to be 
“ fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.” Indeed 
his moral and spiritual interest are of far 
greater importance than his material in- 
terest. Whilst be should pursue his daily 
avocations with diligence, he should not lose 
sight of that higher interest to which all 
others are subordinate. 

The point that I desire to make in this 
article is, that there is at present much neces- 
sity for the elevation of the moral, social and 
intellectual status of the agricultural masses, 
and that this is to be done by reading, study 
and the cultivation of the social and domestic 
virtues, and for which the farmer has the 
most ample opportunities. 

I propose to continue this subject a little 
farther, and in my next will discuss the 
farmer’s relations to the public, and the 
necessity of a more active participation on 
his part in governmental affairs in order to 
protect and advance the interest of his class. 

WiiiraM Hotman. 

Cumberland County, Va. 





Agriculture Abroad. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 


Turorres or Fertiazation.—What is 
the true theory of a rotation of cropping? 
Doctors differ on the point; there is a school 
in this country that reduces the question of 
the fertility of the soil to a matter of strange 
give and take. Here, they say, is a general 
table of analyses of soils and also of culti- 
vated crops ; of certain manures, etc., nothing 
easier than to calculate the total yield of a 
crop, to know the quantity of phosphates 
and of potash, etc., carried off ; the analysis 
of the manure will enable the quality of 
those salts to be estimated and requisite to 
be returned to the soil ; if in excess, the rich- 
ness of the land will be r-ugmented. It is 
further laid down, that cereals and indus- 
trial plants draw largely on the soil for 
nitrogenous principles, but as these crops 
are succeeded by forage plants, the deficit is 
made up by the intervention (hypothetical) 
of atmospheric azote. Further, the neces- 
sity to practice a rotation of cropping is 
explained by plants not requiring the same 
mineral substances, so that what one leaves 
the other will appropriate, and that after 
a lapse say of five years, thanks to periodi- 
cal manurings and dissimilarity of tillages, 
the alternate exhaustion and the renovation 
of the soil, will be found equalized. 

Now what is ovr stock of precise, demon- 
strated knowledge on this subject of rota- 
tion? It is exact, that the mineral food re- 
moved must be restored. By the successive 
cropping of lands in Sicily with wheat, the 
phosphates had been exhausted, and the soil 
has become impoverished. The same fact 
was in process of realization in the north of 
France, till M. Corenwinder called attention 
to the’ necessity of employing phosphates, 
and since, fertility ‘has returned. Now for 
plants, a3 for manures, there is no constancy 
either in mineral or nitrogenous, or even in 
any other elements. Analysis shows that 
a large number of different manures vary in 
composition from one to four times in the 
case of the same element, Similarly for 
plants, wheat for example, where the per- 
centage of nitrogen, as in gluten, varies from 
one to three, there are analogous differences 
for the potash and phosphoric acid carried 
off. Hence, there isno mean, no procrustean 
standard that can be declared off hand, ap- 
plicable to a specia! soil. Strictly speaking, 
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of the Great Creator. 
eand it was done; He com- 





each particular case demands 
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more nutritive than another 

A popular error Hea | that, Boussingault | 
asserted forage plants take nitrogen directly 
from the air ; even his latest experiments de- 
monstrate the exact contrary.’ Then the 
attempt has been made to explain the resti- 
tution of nitrogen to the soil by the agency 
of meteors and rain. It is a fact, that am- 
moniacal salts and nitrates, are constantly 
present in the air, and conveyed along with 
other saline and dust matters to the soil by 
the rain. But the latter falls on the just and 
unjust alike; upon all cultures indiscrimi- 
nately, not upon any particular rotation, and 
not specially on forage plants. It is assumed, 
but not proven, that electricity nitrifies the 
azote of the air in the interior of the soil by 
a union with hydro-carbonaceous matters, or 
effects a similar end in the interior of plants 
by their starch, sugar, &c. We know, how- 
ever, that the azoteous matters in the soil 
can be nitrified—but that is not an augmen- 
tation of richness; also, Cavendish has 
shown in 1784, that an electric spark travers- 
ing an atmosphere enriched with oxygen, 
can produce nitric acid. Now if electricity 
maxes ammoniacal salts and nitrates in the 
atmosphere, that intervention is for all rota- 
tions and crops alike, 

It may be laid down as an axiom, that 
every system of culture which does not 
bring from an outside source the materials, 
whether nitrates, phosphates or potash, &c., 
rare in a soil, and carried off by the produce, 
must ultimately suffer in fecundity. There 
isa necessity, apart from these food con- 
siderations, to rotate crops; the plan affords 
the means for extirpating weeds, for clean- 
ing the ground, and of destroying insects, 
since if the latter, peculiar to a distinct crop, 
be deprived of its special food for one or two 
years, it must die of starvation. To keep 
a soil rich, depend upon manures, rather 
than on the air. 

Taz Grars Crop.—The extent of vine- 
yards in France is 4} million acres; one 
quarter of this area is invaded by the phyl- 
loxera, and the new ravages of the insect are 
estimated at the rate of 200,000 acres an- 
nually. Three official remedies are recog- 
nized ; sulpho-carbonate of potassium and 
sulphuret of carbon ; submersion and Ameri- 
can stocks for grafting on the affected vines. 
To these must be added a relatively high 
manuring. It has been found that purely 
nitrogenous manures, as wool clippings, horn 
parings, dried blood, oil cakes, &c., develop 
the vine at the expense of the fruit, but 
farmyard manure or composition of potash 
salts, soluble phosphates, and a proportion- 
ate dose of azoteous matters, have the op- 
posite effect. A high authority, M. Rom- 
mier, recommends a new and cheap insecti- 
cide bi-sulpho-carbonate; he also recom- 
mends the summer floodings of vineyards. 
He doubts the efficacy of autumnal irriga- 
tions, because at that period the bug is 
prepared for its hibernal sleep ; is encased in 
a kind of wax waterproof, and has a suffi- 
cient provision of air to guard against being 
drowned. Even M. Faucon, to make the 
submersion process more certain, has had to 
prolong the floodings to 45 consecutive days. 
Some persons of late dissolve the insecticide 
in the water intended for irrigating the vines. 

In several parts of France, and notably in 
the Southern wine-making districts, - the 
residue of the grapes, after being pressed or 
distilled, is conserved in cement cisterns for 
cattle feeding; the layers of 12 inches, are 
dusted with salt, the. whole when pressed 
down, being covered with puddled clay ; oc- 
casionally the latter is represented by a thin 
sheet of weak brine. Some people take the 
stalks out of the residuum, as the mass then 
keeps better. Stock relish the feed from its 
alcoholic flavor, and is it given similarly to 
beet pulp. In the district of Mont d'Or; 
famous for its cheese, prepared from sheep’s 





; | milk, the sheep are house fed all the year 
times | round; in summer, &c., on the leaves of the 

apd in winter on the residue of the 

press. In Germany, brewers’ grains 
are similarly preserved as the grape residue, 
save that the cistern has a cover battened 
‘down on the grains, being itself covered by 
& layer of water 8 inches deep. 
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©) Bye for Boiling. 
ha Béitors American Farmer : 

It is not too late to put im an acre or so 
of rye for feeding green to milking stock or 
to be pastured off by sheep during the winter 
or early spring. And although most. farmers 
know its value yet in riding through the 
country I notice that few appreciate its 
worth. 

The ground for this crop should be located 
near the barn, to be handy for feeding and 
it should be in good heart. Let the ground 
be deeply plowed, but don’t plow up the 
sub-soil, and thoroughly harrow, then 
spread six or eight three horse loads of well 
rotted manure over it, and harrow this in— 
harrowing it lengthwise and then crossing ; 
the object is to thoroughly fine and work the 
manure into the top soil. Having done this 
roll your ground and then drill in the rye 
three bushels per acre. If manure is scarce 
drill in 500 Iba. of some good fertilizer per 
acre. 

Last season I drilied in two acres of rye 
using 4 bushels of seed per acre, viz., drilling 
2 bushels one way and then crossing it with 
the same amount of seed. By the last of 
October it had completely covered the 
ground and it was over a foot in height. 

By referring to my journal I find that it 
was fit to cut April 18th, from which date it 
was fed to my milking cows, producing an 
increase of 4 gallons per day over the re- 
gular winter's feed of clover hay and mill- 
feed and corn chop. This rye ground was 


[cut over three times and has now upon it a 
‘stand of clover over a foot high. 


Rye is also an excellent winter’s feed for 
sheep, giving them just that change in their 
winter's diet that they so much need—en- 
abling them to produce fair sized, healthy 
lambs, and which could be sold off with 
early spring at a good profit. My plan 
would be to take one of the corn fields not 
too remote from the barns and after the corn 
had its last working to drill in with a one 
horse drill, say two or three bushels of rye 
per acre, and after the corn was harvested 
this would furnish excellent pasturage for 
sheep most of the winter, taking care how- 
ever to feed the sheep night and morning in 
the yards with hay and some corn or nill- 
feed and leaving the rye as a desert for them. 
Wouldn’t this be better than allowing the 
corn ground to stand idle all winter and to 
have the fine soil washed into the brooks to 
benefit some one else. My belief is that the 
ground should always be covered ? 

These are some of the uses of rye but 
there is one more way which I have tried 
and like very much. It is when the rye 
is about to bloom, put your mowing machine 
in and cut it; if you have silos there would 
be the place to stow it; not having any, I 
cure it by allowing it to wilt for a day or so, 
and then cock it up in good sized cocks of 
about 400 or 500 lbs. and cover with a hay- 
cap. And I would here state that 25 caps 
costing 40 cents each, or $10, will protect 
two acres of heayy rye. When it is well 
cured, house it and spread a little salt on 
each layer, and you will be surprised at its 
feeding value, nearly equal to clover hay. 

In a very able article on this subject by 
A. B. Allen, of New York, he said: “ That 
rye, when cut in blosson, accordiug to Ger- 
man analysis, contains 8, 8 per cent. of 
albuminoids, 1 per cent. of fat and 15 per 
cent. of carbhydrates, thus proving it to be 
about equal as fodder to red clover when 
cut in blossom.” And this rye ground is 








now in better condition than before the crop 


was harvested, as it is the grain that draws 
most of the strength from the soil.’ 


What I state here I have. tried myself,: 


sowing the seed and reaping. the crop not 
once or twice but for a number. of | years, 
and the farmer that will give the rye crop 
his earnest attenticn, whether it be fur soil- 
ing, for feeding off by sheep or for grain 
growing, will find it a most valuabie one. 
In the race after something new and untried 
would it not be better wisdom=to give more 
thought and more labor to the crops we 
already are familiar with ? , 
F. SANDERSON. 
Plains Farm, Baltimore County, Md, 





New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 


We propose, occasionally, to give our 
readers such extracts from the weekly Bul- 
letins issued at this station as shall seem to 
be of general and permanent interest. Tak- 
ing # retrospective glance as far back as 
Bulletin No. 1, we find that the busy brain 
of Dr. Sturtevant had mapped out a remark- 
ably varied programme of experiments for 
the season. Steps were at once taken to 
test varieties of small fruits and vegetables 
in the garden, on an extended scale and 
with great nicety of observation. With 
regard to potato experiments in progress it 
is said : 

“We are already attaining results from 
our studies here which promise to be of 
great importance to the farmer, and the re- 
sults of which will be given in a future 
bulletin. We will but say here that the 
method of cutting the seed seems to be one 
of the leading factors in determining the 
earliness and the quantity of yield of the 
potato crop.” 

“ One field has been set apart for the study 
of plants which may be adapted to the wants 
of the dairymen. We have sown the seed 
of fourteen varieties of sorghum, of three 
other sorghums known respectively as 
Chinese sugar eane, early amber cane, and 
Dhoura corn, as also pearl millet, vetches or 
tares, Soja bean, Chinese bean, Teosinte, and 
eight varieties of cow pea. We have also 
put in some plats of amber cane for the pur- 
pose of influencing the sugar production by 
means of special fertilization. Of cow peas 
sow broadcast, in order to see whether this 
new plant to the North has sufficient vigor 
to exterminate quack in an even fight, and 
also whether it cau, in a measure, under 
certain circumstances, take the place of 
clover. A series of eighteen plats has been 
sown to grasses in drills, in order to illustrate 
the habit of growth and appearance of varie- 
tics to visitors, and in order to determine the 
values of varieties for the purpose of ‘pasture 
or meadow use. We hope to extend this 
line of effort as we acquire information, 
exprience and opportunity.” 

The following extract gives a good idea of 
exact methods of going to work, versus ex- 
periments that too often from their mode of 
management are more or less unreliable : 

“In one corner of the flower garden an 
area of fifty feet square has been carefully 
leveled fot the use of our meteorological 
instruments. In the central line an excaya- 
tion was made in which was constructed a 
brick chamber, with arches leading therefrom 
under the lysimeter boxes. The lysimeters 
themselves, three in number, have been made 
and filled. Strong oak boxes, representing 
an area of 1-10,000 of an acre were made 
and lined with heavy copper, thoroughly 
soldered at the joinings. The bottomless 
frames, with a temporary cutting edge of 
iron fastened to the lower portion, were set 
upon some sod land and gradually forced 
into the soil their whole depth, so that their 
contents included three feet depth of soil in 
its: natural position. A plate of iron was 
then forced under the bottom, the boxes and 
contents lifted and inverted, and a copper 
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pottom with a pipe outlet soldered to the 
copper lining. The contente therefore re- 
present a segment of soil in its natural 
position, 1- of an acre in area and three 
feet deep. Upon the upper border a brass 
edging, strictly defining the area, and one 
inch high, soldered. These boxes were then 
buried in the soil, their surfaces coincident 
with the surrounding sod, and the pipe out- 
jet at the bottom passing within the arches 
leading from the brick chamber previously 
constructed. A bottle placed within the 
arches collects all the water which passes 
through the soil. In another portion of 
the lawn our soil thermometers are kept, 
as also the rain gauge and the box contain- 
ing the ordinary thermometers for taking 
the maxitha, minima aud present tempera- 
ture of the air.” 


Bulletin No.2 is a long and interesting 
account of the potato experiments alluded 
to above—much too long for our columns, 
concluding thus: 


“Should the result of these studies be 
verified (by next year’s tests) the saving to 
the farmer in seed through the cutting the 
seed potato in a rational way, would .not 
only be large in itself, but would also be ac- 
companied by a probable increase in the 
quality and in the quantity of hiscrop. The 
present indications are that how the potato 
is cut for seed is of great importance, and 
that this is an essential factor to be consider- 
ed by him who would gain the best resuits 
from his planting.” The one sentence that 
seems more suggestive than another reads 
thus: “In the eye cut large and deep we 
obtained the greatest uniformity of plant 
and the earliest, largest and most abundant 
supply of tubers to the stalk.” 

It has been recently affirmed that corn 
will not vegetate if planted six inches deep, 
and this will doubtless hold good in a cold, 
late spring, but here we are told that rows 
planted at 8, 4, 5, 6,7 and 8 inches deep re- 
spectively, vegetated all together June 16th, 
fourteen days after seeding, whilst that 
planted 2 inches deep vegetated June 13th, 
which may therefore be set down as a proper 
depth to plant. 

The following interesting extract is from 
Bulletin No. 5: 

“The question of drouth is one which 
periodically engage attention, and any means 
by which its injurious effect may be mitigat- 
ed should certainly be known to the farmer. 
That cultivation, by forming a loose soil 
upon the surface which acts as a mulch, 
conserves the water to the soil is a fact 
which is well established, and should be 
more commonly appreciated. For the pur- 
pose of offering numerical values which 
shall express the influence of cultivation, we 
have tried the following experiment: Oak 
boxes of one cubic foot capacity were made 
of half inch stuff and thoroughly soaked 
with cil, The bottoms being removed, the 
frame was forced down into the earth in the 
corn field and the bottoms afterwards put in 
position. We thus had a foot cube of soil in 
its natural position. The surface of the 
earth in one box was left undisturbed, while 
the surfaces of two boxes were kept culti- 
vated. By weighing these boxes the gain or 
loss in weight is assumed to measure the 
evaporation which has taken place from 
each. From July 26th, to August ist, six 
days, the cultivated soil evaporated at the 
rate of 906 gallons per acre less than the 
undisturbed soil, or less 151 gallons daily per 


acre. From August ist to August 10th, 


nine days, the cultivated soil evaporated 
2,367 gallons per acre less than did the un- 
disturbed soil, or leas 263 gallons daily per 
acre. During the whole period from July 
%6th to August 10th, fifteen days, the saving 
of water effected through cultivation figured 
Up 212 galions daily per acre, or, expressing 
these facts in another form, the undisturbed 
soil lost per acre, from July 26th to August 
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10th, 4,248 gallons, the cultivated ofl 1,000 


In calculating our results to the acre by 
multiplying the evaporation which has taken 
place from a square foot of surface by 43,560, 
the unavoidable errors are correspondingly 
multiplied, and while duplicate -series can 
never be expected to give precisely the same 
numerical results, yet the one fact become 
unquestionable, that through cultivation we 
are enabled to conserve to the soil a large 
amount of water during a drouth. Indeed, 
observation through extended periods of 
drouth, alzo plainly shows the superiority of 


fields that have been well cultivated over | If 


those where cultivation has been neglected.” 

The latest Bulletin discusses the merits of 
certain forage plants on trial at the station. 

“ Pearl Millet is another forage crop whose 
trial this year gives no opportunity for a 
favorable report. Its slowness of growth 
and its late maturity and the coarseness of 
its foliage in our one trial seem to condemn 
it.” 

It should not, however, be condemned on 
this one trial the result of which is in marked 
contrast to the experience of Peter Hender- 
son as publishei by him a few years ago. 
The plant requires heat, and the early part 
of the summer was unusually cold and 
backward. It probably requires the rich 
soil of the garden to do it justice and the 
coarseness of the foliage would perhaps be 
somewhat improved by its known quickness 
of growth under normal conditions. 

“The Chinese Bean is another plant re- 
commended for forage by some seedsmen. 
Planted by us for this purpose, it has been a 
manifest failure. It seems, however, a strong, 
hardy, vigorous, growing, prolific bean, and 
perhaps it is of sufficient earliness to offer 
promise of usefulness as a field bean—it is 
too early yet for us to decide. This plant 
appears to be botanically a Vigna. 

The cow peas show a-marked difference 
between the varieties. The black and white 
variety has developed an enormous prolifi- 
cacy, with but little foliage; single plants 
containing 12 beanseach. These pods, how- 
ever, ripen their crop consecutively instead 
of all at once. The small Chocolate-Mot- 
tled pea is also very prolific, had very little 
foliage until after the crop commenced-to 
ripen, and then, curiously enough, com- 
menced to start out runners, which now 
have attained quite a length. The Green- 
eyed and Brown-eyed pea have flourished 
exceedingly since the Ist of August, and 
now both of these varieties have entirely 
concealed the ground between the four feet 
drills. This, consider'ng the unfavorable 
nature of all the earlier part of the season, 
offers encouraging results as to the value of 
the cow pea in the North for forage. One 
thing, however, is certain in our trials this 
year; that for the best results we must plant 
in drills and cultivate during growth rather 
than to sow broadcast.”’ 





Farm Law. 
Responsibility of Graziers and Owners of Ani- 
mals. 

Common law is understood to be founded 
upon common sense. An inn-keeper whe 
puts up a horse for one of his guests is held 
responsible for the safety and security of the 
animal while it is in his possession. If the 
horse is stolen, or gets kicked and injured by 
other horses, or steps a foot through a hole 
in the floor and breaks a leg, the inn-keeper 
is ordinarily liable for the loss or damage; 
so he is if the stable and horse be destroyed 
by a fire. Aninn-keeper is held liable as an 
insurer of goods placed in his custody by a 
guest, unless the loss be due to culpable neg- 
ligence or fraud of the guest, or “to the act 
of God, or the public enemy.” An inn- 
keeper is supposed to keep his stable floors 
repaired, his vicious horses in where they 
will not endanger others, and to take upon 
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takes in horses to pasture does not, like an 
inn-keeper, insure their safety. He is 
obliged to use reasonable care, but is not lia- 
ble for the wantonness or mischief of others. 

If a horse or other animal taken in to be 


which the owner of ihe land could not guard, 
he is not held responsible. Yet if there was 
a particular negligence through which the 
animal was lost or became injured, or if it 
were proved that there was gross general 
negligence to which the loss could be as- 
cribed, the grazier would be held responsible. 
the pasturer leaves the bars down or the 
gates open, or obviously weak places in the 
fence unrepaired, and the animals stray out 
and are lost or stolen, he is using less than 
ordinary diligence, and must make the loss 
good, If a dangerous pond hole, swamp, or 
muck bed is allowed in a pasture, unpro- 
tected by a suitable fence, and an animal 
taken in to pasture gets stuck in the mud 
and is lost, the pasturer is liable for the loss. 
The loss would also come upon him if he 
took the animals in and agreed to pasture 
them gratuitously, provided the pasture be 
not as safe as the owner of the animals had 
a right to expect. 

If a pasturer takes in a horse, knowing 
him to be vicious, and other horses are in- 
jured by him, the pasturer is liable for the 
damages. If one takes in an animal to 
pasture, and at the end of the season the 
animal is in poorer condition than when 
taken, the owner of the pasture is under- 
stood to be answerable, unless it can be 
shown that the animal has some constitu- 
tional defect which is the cause of his lean- 
ness, and that it is not from having been 
kept in a poor pasture. The case would be 
different if the owner of the animal knew 
at the time the pasture was first occupied 
how many animals were to be kept in it, 
and consented to the arrangement. In this 
case he would have no remedy, though the 
feed be eaten to the roots, 

If a party hire a pasture and agree upon a 
certain price to be paid for the feed grow- 
ing upon it for a specified term, the lessor 
does not become liable for the quality of the 
feed that grows, unless it can be proved that 
there was an implied understanding that the 
feed should be fit for the eatage of animals, 
An accidental distribution of some poisonous 
substance over the field, as in manure, or 
otherwise, does not hold the owner of the 
pasture liable. The party hiring has taken 
such risks upon his own shoulders, 

If cattle which are afflicted with a con- 
tagious disease, break away from their 
owner and stray into adjoining pastures and 
infect other cattle with the disease, the 
owner of the trespassing cattle is responsible 
for the arising from the spread of 
the disease, and also for the injury done to 
the grass by the tramping over it of his in- 
fected animals. It is the duty of owners 
and keepers of animals to those 
animals, and the public at large are not re- 
quired to protect themselves or their pro- 
perty by fencing or otherwise. 

If an inn-keeper tena up a horse belong- 
ing to a guest, the former has a lien upon 
the horse for his keep, whether he puts him 
in his stable or turns him into his pasture, 
but if a man takes = volar ie 

ure at a certain week, or 
psonrea bo he cannot detain don for the pay- 
ment of their keep unless there ate 
agreement to that effect. the common 
law no lien exists in thecase of pasturement. 
The owner of animals pastured does not 
relinquish entire as, if he did, he 
would not have the right to milk his cows: 
while being pastured by another party, nor 
oe them away at aes hind =; 

ut if a special agreement made e 
pasturing shall’ be paid for before the cattle 
are removed, then the has a lien 
and can hold the animais for payment, and 
the owner would be liable for an action in 
trespass should he attempt to remove them 
without first making payment. 

The foregoing d have been com- 
piled by the WV. 2. Farmer from Hanover'’s 
“Law of Horses” published by Robert 





Clark, Cincinnati. 
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Triumph of Maryland Jerseys at the New 
Jersey State Pair. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer: - 


The exhibition of the New Jersey State - 


Agricultural Society at Waverly on the 18th, 
19th, 20th and 2ist of September, was one 
well calculated to excite the attention of the 
many who are now interested in cattle, and 
especially Jersey cattle, not only on account 
of the unusually fine display of the most 
beautiful and faultless animals that can be 
found in the country, but for the heretofore 
unequaled competition on sweepstakes. 

Competent and experienced breeders of 
Jersey cattle have, indeed, pronounced it to 
have been the best and most magnificent 
show of its kind that they had ever wit- 
nessed. 

The best herds of the country composed 
of cows of the very best strains and highest 
value, and bulls of the greatest merits, like 
Gilderoy 2d 4037, and others who had been 
victorious in many show-rings and had taken 
many 4 prize, were assembled there. 

Competition was, of course, open to all 
comers entering Jersey cattle, and it may be 
asserted with justifiable pride that the State 
of Maryland was remarkably well represented 
by Mr. 8. M. Shoemaker’s beautiful herd of 
Jerseys, consisting of the bull “ Forget- 
me-not,” and the cows “Oxford Kate,” 
“Princess 2d,” “Queen of the Farm,’ 
and “ Madge Grey.” 

Forget-me-not, 6291, imported in 1881, 
won on the Island at R. J. A. Society’s bull 
show, ist Island prize, 1st Guenon prize, 1st 
Herd Book prize, His Own Parish prize, 
and has not been on exhibition since. 

He competed at Waverly with a great 
number of excellent bulls, among which the 
celebrated Gilderoy 2d, for the sweepstake 
premiam, and was unanimously pronounced 
by five judges to be the best, taking the first J 
prize accordingly. 

This victory gives him, undoubtedly, the 
claim to be counted among the number of 
the best bulls in the United States, for having 
conquered as formidable an antagonist as 
Gilderoy 2d (he having taken the 1st special 
prize at the same fair last year); he also 
triumphed at the same time over his illustri- 
ous father, the famous prize-taker “‘ Farmer’s 
Glory,” 5196, who was beaten by Gilderoy 
2d at the Jersey State Fair 1881. 

“ Farmer’s Glory ” has taken the following 
prizes: 1et prize at the R.A. exhibition, Kil- 
burn, England, 1879; 1st prize at the R. J. . 
show, 1879; ist prize at the R. J. show, 
1880; ist prize at the St. Peter’s show, Jer- 
sey, 1879; 1st prize at the St. Peter’s show, 
Jersey, 1880; ist prize at the Pennsylvania 
State Fair held at Philadelphia, 1881; head 
of 1st-prize herd at the New Jersey State 
Fair, 1881. 

He had the greatest reputation as a suc- 
cessful sire of any bull that ever left the 
Island of Jersey, and his son, “ Forget-me- 
not,” was, at the time of his importation, 
pronounced by experienced judges to be the 
best bull that ever came from the Island. He 
has now made true what was then said of 
him, and Forget-me-not blood will soon be 
sought far and wide. 

The first prize for the best cow was 
awarded to the beautiful cow “ Oxford Kate,” 
18646, who, although she had cows of great 
beauty and merit competing with her, con- 
quered them all by her rare perfection. 

It followed then, as a matter of course, that 
the first prize for the best herd was awarded 
to a herd which counted already among its 
number the two best animals there present, 
and besides such animals of rare qualities as 
“Princess 2d,” and “ Queen of the Farm,” 
and Mr. Shoemaker had the pleasure of see- 
ing that herd which he had brought together 
with rare zeal and energy, and almost regard- 
less Of expense, awarded with the three best 
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| division on that question, one committee de- 
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ptizés that can be had at the largest and 


most extensive exhibition of Jersey cattle 


that can be held in this country. 

The reputation of Mr. Shoemaker’s herd 
is established now, beyond a doubt, through- 
out the country, and if he should never take 
another prize with his herd (which is highly 
improbable), he may well be satisfied with 
the results he has achieved. Ht. 





The Fat Stock Show. 


Of this aunual exhibition which will open 
to the public at the Exposition building, 
Chicago, on the 16th of November, and the 
contest for supremacy between rival breeds 
of cattle, the Illinois correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman has this to say : 

“The contest for the supremacy between 
the Short-horn and the Hereford breeders, 
which has been a marked, if not always a 
pleasant phase of the four previous fat stock 
shows, is likely to be considerably intensified 
this year, both parties leaving the last meet- 
ing with a resolution of carrying all before 
them in 1882. Mr. Gilette, whose out door 
fed grade Short-horn steers have contributed 
much to the shows of former years, kas be- 
come a competitor in the line of stall-feed- 
ing. His stall-fed animals are likely to 
produce a8 great a sensation as his rough 
steers four years ago. Then there is the 
question whether the prizes shall be awarded 
to the heaviest and fattest bullock, or wheth- 
er to the one, regardless of weight and size, 
which will cut up into the largest quantity 
Last year there was a 


ciding ope way and another the other. But 


_ it is likely that new competitors will appear 


for the first time, among which are the Black 


| Polled Angus cattle, for which a demand has 
| been developed within a year or two. Fora 


year or two breeding specimens of the Black 
Angus cattle have been seen at most of the 
large western fairs, but no grade or full- 
hod steers, for the reason they were not in 
Ge country. But fair representations of 
what these steers may become at two and 
three years old are likely to be entered for 
competition at Chicago. There is no doubt 
that the day for extra fat and heavy steers 
has passed for some time to come, for even 
now, 1,200 pound steers fetch better prices 
than those weighing 1600 pounds, where 
both are of the same quality. Since the 
Polled Angus meet the changed taste of the 
public, the desire to see fine specimens of 
them will be nearly universal.” 





-Inoreased Demand for Fine Cattle. 


The number of American buyers now in 
Europe ia search of fine cattle is larger than 
at any previous time, and indicates the tre- 
mendous strides which the liye stock busi- 
ness is taking. The majority of these pur- 
chasers are from the west, and there is ap- 
parent a wide-spread desire not only to in- 
crease the herd, but to greatly improve the 
quality of American beef. Nebraska, Kan- 


| sas and Iowa are represented among the 


searchers for animals of individual merit, 
and the shipments of pedigreed cattle from 
England and Scotland will be very large. 
Foreign advices indicate the growing pop- 
alarity of the Polled Angus Aberdeen cattle. 
Many American buyers are looking over the 
best herds in Scotland, and in securing the 
choice individuals are compelled to pay 
fabulous prices. It is evident that the vic- 
tory won at the Paris Exposition by the 
black hornless cattle has finally resulted in 
what may be termed a craze for them. 
Within the past six months prices for cattle 
of this breed have increased almost three- 
fold, and it is questionable whether the sup- 
ply of desirable animals will supply the 
demand on this side of the water to say 
nothing of the increased demand for them 
in European countries, particularly in 
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France. The breeders of Short-horn cattle 
are also threatened with a dearth of good 
stock. The English herds are being rapidly 
depleted, and first-class stock is bringing 
outside prices. The competition of the past 
four years, since the Hereford and Polled 
cattle fanciers have demonstrated their 
strength, has resulted in an increased de- 
mand for pure-bred Short-horns, and while 
American breeders are placing excellent 
stock upon the market, the best known and 
most successful English breeders are receiv- 
ing large and frequent orders. The rage 
among American breeders is largely confined 
to the production of a high class of grades, 
and the struggle between the friends of the 
various beef breeds has become one in which 
the public are deeply interested. ‘The result 
of this controversy will eventually do away 
with scraggy beef, and; if the fight continues 
to grow in intensity it cannot be many 
years before the great ranchman of the 
plains will be compelled to pay still greater 
attention to the quality of the sires used 
upon the native cows There has been a 
very great improvement in this respect, as 
the receipts at all western markets con- 
clusively prove, yet there is room for further 
improvement.—Chicago Tribune. 





Poultry Yard. 


Killing Poultry. 


Before killing the poultry should be kept 
without food twenty-four hours, to allow 
the crops to become empty. If this is done 
they will keep fresh and sweet much longer, 
especially during warm weather. All 
poultry, but more particularly turkeys, 
should be killed by bleeding in the neck and 
picked at once while the body is warm. If 
good prices are desired, in no one case should 
fowls be scalded, as wet-picked poultry are 
not popular in the market and cannot be 
sold at a price anywhere near what can be 
obtained for dry picked. As soon as the 
feathers are removed, the head should be 
taken off, the neck carefully wiped, the ends 
of the wings clipped and the entrails re- 
moved. Care should be taken to have the 
poultry thoroughly cool and perfectly dry, 
and in packing, boxes should be used, espe- 
cially for turkeys and geese, although bar- 
rels may be used for chickens and ducks. 
Pack closely as possible, lining the package 
with clean paper—never use newspapers— 
and see that the package is so full that when 
the cover is nailed on there will be no chance 
of the poultry being moved about.. Never 
use straw in packing, for besides creasing 
the bodies there is always more or less chaff, 
that hurts the appearance of the fowl, and 
causes it to be sold at a less price, Good 
appearance is all important in selling poultry 
to the best advantage, as it is with many 
other articles of farm produce. Live chick- 
ens are selling now at from eighteen to 
twenty cents per pound, fowls eighteen to 
twenty cents. It is too early yet for turkeys 
of this year’s growth, and those which are 
in the market are drawn from the cold 
storage house. The principal supply of 
chickens, geese and ducks is kept up from 
the same source. 





Use of Eggs. 

Those of our readers who may have read 
Miss Warner's novel entitled Queechy, can- 
not fail to have been struck with the fact 
that the heroine, Pleda, was always able to 
concoct some particularly tempting dish for 
hungry mortals, even when as she said: 
“ She had nothing in the house-to eat.” This 
result was usually secured through her skill 
at. cooking eggs, her favorite dish generally 
being an. omelette, made of coutse from 
fresh eggs and the meat left from the last 
meal. Now, no one who has never been in 
a quandary knows how nicely eggs may be 





served, or how temptingly they may be ar- 


‘Tanged. Besides the many excellent modes 


in which eggs may be cooked and served up 
for ordinary table use, a superior “ sand- 
wich” may be made of hard-boiled eggs with 
white or brown bread slices. Take the sheil 
from the egg entirely, while hot (after cook- 
ing), by dipping them into cold water and 
rolling them briskly; and when the egg 
meat is cold, slice it up thin, lengthwise. 
Put'a layer of these upon nicely buttered 
bread, salt to the taste, and a choice sand- 
wich is easily made. 

Most persons use salt and pepper upon 
boiled or poached eggs. Fresh, new butter 
is better. “Dropped” eggs, upon nicely 
buttered white toast, form a splendid dish. 
An English journal gravely asserts that 
persons who indulge in egg eating freely 
will live to be eighty and ninety years old, 
and that “eggs contain a large proportion of 
phosphorus, they are the best kind of 
nourishment for those who are defic‘ent in 
brains.” 

The author of that ray of light adds that 
he has always been extravagantly fond of 
eggs as an edible, and this fact may account 
for this last sapient idea. At any rate, 
there is n° question that, for its weight, egg 
meat has no equal as a satisfier to a hungry, 
hearty stomach. To most persons, eggs are 
both palatable and digestible—Am. Poultry 
Yard. : 
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Horticulture. 
The Orchard and Fruit Garden. 


This month will close the war between the 
orchardists and their insect enemies, in a 
general sense ; though in this annual warfare 
there are always enough of rebellious insects 
which escape to recruit for a renewal of the 
fight at the beginning of each year. The 
latter part of this month will be a very good 
time to settle accounts with the peach-grub. 
Remove the earth from about the collar of 
the tree, to a depth of four or five inches, 
letting it remain so for a week or more, then 
following after with a sharp knife, the loca- 
tion of the insect or grub—if there is any in 
the tree—can be readily and quickly deter- 
mined by the presence of fresh looking litter, 
which it thrusts out at the place where it 
entered; then, by a skillful use of the knife 
the grub can be dislodged without any injury 
to the tree. The prices obtained this season 
for fine peaches in the different markets were 
such as to warrant better care and treatment 
of peach orchards, as the really fine fruit 
brought very satisfactory prices nearly the 
entire season through; true the markets 
were rather flat once or twice, but only as it 
related to fruit of inferior grades. To those 
whose peach orchards yielded a crop or half 
acrop of fruit this season, and who did not 
realize a fair profit from the same, we would 
suggest the “ pulling up ” of half the trees in 
their orchards, and giving more liberal cul- 
ture,and more manure to the remaining half. 


As there is always more or less breaking 
of limbs by the weight of fruit, as also by 
careless pickers, many of which are only 
partly broken off, and thus left to be biown 
and swayed to and fro by every wind, it 
would be much better for the trees, to go 
after with saw and pruning-knife and re- 
move all such limbs neatly, and gather them 
in heaps in suitable places to be burned. 

The apple orchard ‘will now come in for 
more frequent visits since the peach crop is 
disposed of, and the gathering for winter 
use of the keeping varieties will, during this 
month, be a matter for consideration. The 
“windfalls” can be gathered up and con- 
verted into cider, which, if carefully barreled, 
will insure vinegar of good quality for 
another year, while the main crop of such 
kinds as will keep through the winter, or a 
part of the winter, can be picked by hand, 
placed in airy barrels or boxes, to be set in 








some cool shed or other place, to remain 
until cooler weather, when they can be 
placed in the cellar—if there is one on the 
premises ; if not, select a dry place, close the 
boxes or barrels, place them on some light 
scantling laid down for the purpose, cover 
with straw, followed by a light covering of 
soil, and as the weather gets colder throw on 
more earth, to prevent frost reaching the 
fruit ; and when you want to draw on the 
kiln thus made,by opening it,one barrel or box 
can be removed at a time, and be used before 
disturbing the kiln again. It is unnecessary 
to say, that when a box of fruit is removed 
the kiln should be well and carefully closed 
again. 

In the fruit garden a general “ clean up” 
of all rank weeds, that by the press of other 
work have escaped, should be made ; and all 
such accumulations can be made to serve a 
good purpose at some future time by con- 
signing them for the present to the compost 
heap. After the fruit is gathered from 
gooseberry, currant, raspberry and black- 
berry bushes, unless there is a strenuous 
effort made to keep them clean, and the soil 
around them in good condition, the demands 
on time and attention to other matters, is 
likely to be such as to place those fruits in a 
very undesirable plight; as weeds will grow 
whether cultivated or not, and a heavy crop 
of weeds to ripen seed is equally as exhaus- 
tive to soil as any other crop. 

For new plantings begin in good time and 


, put the ground in good order; select such 


kinds as have proved by actual trial to 
possess the best qualities for the purpose in 
contemplation; let the main bulk of the 
planting be governed by such selections, and 
then where curiosity is not satisfied, enough 
of any wonderful (?) novelty can be planted 
to test it. This plan will keep disappoint- 
ment in the background. 


Grapes—Out-Door and In. 


I am one of those who have had little faith 
in the improvement of our native varieties 
of grapes, but the present year has given us 
our first crop of the Brighton, and Iam will- 
ing to admit that we here have a really fine 
grape. The Delaware, of course, we all 
admit to be good, but the Delaware is 
entirely too dainty in its habits, and of too 
small a size even to be a popular grape with 
all growers. But in the Brighton we have 
a robust grower, with fine foliage and a pro- 
fuse producer of large clusters of good-sized 
grapes. To our taste the flavor is tip-top 
and fully equal to the Delaware. I only 
regret that instead of planting ten vines of 
this variety in 150 planted three years ago I 
did not plant one hundred. Allen’s Hybrids, 
though small in berry are much better grapes 
than the bulk of Rogers’ Hybrids, We have 
not tested in our soil any of the most recent 
sorts such as Prentiss, Duchess, Pocklington 
or Lady Washington. The last I knew to 
be extra fine where it originated. The Pock- 
lington may be an improvement on Martha, 
but so far as I have observed it belongs to 
the class of sweet, foxy Concord seedlings 
which have about reached their best, and 
will never produce a high-flavored grape. 
Elvira is one of the same class, very sweet, 
very prolific but not high flavored. The 
season has been a good one for producing 4 
large crop of grapes, but a very poor one for 
coloring and ripening them in perfection. 
Even under glass we have had great difficulty 
in getting the fruit well colored, and our 
Black Hamburgs are far from haying the 
same intense color they had in the dry heat 
of last autumn. But as in the open air the 
crop of fruit under glass is unusually large in 
berry and cluster. Ciusters of seven pounds’ 
weight on thirty-year-old vines are not bad 
in any season, and such we can show of 
Prince Albert. And this leads me to wonder 
why farmers do not more, frequently have 
cold graperies. A grapery could be made 
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such & profitable annex to the poultry yard 
as @ sunny winter run for early chickens 
that it would pay for its erection if used for 
that purpose alone, while any intelligent 
man who was fond of horticulture could in 
one season learn how to produce fair grapes 
under glass. And however fine our out- 
door grapes may be made, any grape is much 
better grown under glass. Those who have 
never seen the Delaware under glass have 
never yet seen the Delaware in its best estate, 
while the Black Hamburg ripened in the 
open air in our climate (and I have had it so) 


is poor, tough and insipid. By all means let | 


us have chicken graperies on our farms. 
W. F. Massey. 
Frente Gardens, _ 20th, 1882. 


The Wine or Vinegar Cask Borer. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


It would be a difficult matter to estimate 
the loss to the country by means of the borer 
operating on the vessels containing wine and 
vinegar. 

At a meeting, a year or two since of the 
Agricultural Club of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, California, Dr. Beher, of the University 
of California, read a paper on the deprecia- 
tions of the beetle, sinoxry declive, or wine-cask 
borer, suggested by Mr. Jacob Sachram, wine 
cultivator and winemaker, of Napo county, 
who stated that the damage done by this 
insect would amount to a vast sum annually. 
He stated that the formulation of a preven- 
tative was a grand desideratum and would 
be much esteemed by vine culturists and 
orchardists generally. 

This insect belongs to that destructive 
family, the bostrichidas. The primary 
damage is caused by a habit of the parent 
insect in boring a hole three or four inches 
deep for the purpose of depositing its eggs, 
and as the thickness of an ordinary cask is 
much less than that measurement, the liquid 
contents are tapped and the loss occurs by 
leakage. It was suggested that the evil 
caused by this beetle could be removed ifa 
species of wood could be found suitable for 
cask-making and at the same time unpalata- 
ble to the inseet. A search for such wood 
has, up to the present time, resulted in 
failure, for the sufficient reason that this 
beetle evinces no particular dislike to oak, 
chesnut, pine, whitewood, and several of the 
cucalyptt, The manufacturers of vinegar in 
Ohio and other States use in barrel-making 
the heart of any of the oaks. No worm will 
penetrate such material. The next step by 
Mr. Sachram was to saturate the outside of 
each cask with a strong solution of alum- 
water applied hot, and when dry a coat of 
linseed oil. This proved a complete success, 
as the examples thus treated remained un- 
touched by the insect, while the unprepared 
were riddled by the borer. J. Frrz. 

Keswick, Albemarle county, Va. 








Helianthetics. 


What a perennial annual the sunflower 
is. WhenI was a boy it came tothe front 
in a little furor about sunflower-seed oil, 
which was going to drive olive oil out of 
use. The late Judge Chambers, of Chester- 
town, was in the habit of amusing himself in 
superintending the cultivation of a lot of six 
acres of choice land in the suburbs of Ches- 
tertown, still known as Chambers’ lot. The 
judge had grown a few sunflowers and 
had made a fair sample of oil, and determined 
' to astonish the natives with salad oil. So 
the whole of the six acres was carefully pre- 
pared and planted with sunflowers. Talk 
about the “ leonine beauty of the sunflower !” 
That lot took the shine off a hundred dens of 
lions. In due time the seeds were ready to 
cut. A large granary at the wharf was 
cleaned for their reception, and was filled 
With the flower heads. A few days after 
Chester river received theni—a heated; rottett 


mass. This was the last I heard of eunflower 
oil, and the sunflower was relegated: to. the 
gardens of negro cabins. But, like Monsieur 
Tonson, it came again. Professor Maury, 

when at the Naval Observatory, at Wash- 
ington, published accounts of the wonderful 
effects of a growth of sunflowers in warding 
off or absorbing malaria, and straightway we 
ague-haunted folks on the Eastern Shore 
went to planting sunflowers. But the ague 
shook its sides laughing and jumped over 
the sunflowers to get at us. Sunflower stock 
went down badly, Then some fellow intro- 
duced the dwarf double California sunflower, 
which was all he claimed for it, but it was 
“too many leonines,” and went out of fashion 
again. Then another fellow camealong with 
the mammoth Russian sunflower. He did 
not claim any beauty for it; no one could 
have the cheek to do that, but it was going 
to be so enormously profitable to grow for 
chicken feed, a singie flower prodncing a 
“peck.” Whether he meant a pun or not, 
the horrid monsters would come very near 
filling the measure. So straightway people 
with little flower beds in front yards. grew 
sunflowers as big as an old-fashion hotel 
gong, and were soon disgusted with growing 
chicken feed ; then we thought that the sun- 
flower had finally found its level, and that in 
their disgust with the great monsters no one 
would ever cultivate the only handsome sun- 
flower in existence, even if it was introduced 

with a flourish. So a few people grew the 
Helianthus Maximiliana, a native of our 
southwest, and never expected to see it pop- 
ular. But alas how liitle we knew ofthe 
capacity of the sunflower. The crazy idlers 4 
called esthetes got to praising the “ leonine 
beauty” of the old sunflower, and thereupon 
every sleek youngster who had mastered the 
art of parting his hair in the middle and car- 
rying a gold-headed cane, thought himself 
equal to the task of supporting the burden of 
a huge sunflower. Now was the sunflower’s 
opportunity, and a lucky florist brought out 
our old friend Helianthus Maximiliana under 
the name of “Oscar Wilde” sunflower. 
And now we have to thank the “ Aisthetic 
craze” for the general introduction of a sun 

flower well worth growing and for which we 
predict a much longer period of popularity 
than the old ague-cure, oil-making or chick- 
en-feed sorts—a kind that can be grown in 
gardens of less than six acres without look- 
ing too large. Plant a few Oscar Wilde’s by 
all means. W. F. Massey. 


Hampton Gardens, Sept. 20th, 1882. 





- Kitchen Garden—October. 


The garden now begins to wear a some- 
what desolate appearance, and the interest 
amongst its transient summer visitants has 
evidently died aut. Wesee nomore of that 
mysterious hovering around the strawberry 
patch so noticeable in May and June, nor 
the frequent visits to the grape trellis at a 
more recent date. There is one, however, 
whose interest in the garden never entirely 
abates. To the gardener, the inert mass of 
earth which constitutes his charge is in his 
mind’s eye as if instinct with life. Is it 
naturally cold or wet—he contrives ways 
and means to warm and dry it; is it sonr, he 
sweetens it; is it impoverished or neglected, 
he studies its wants and aids it to the extent 
of his resources, well knowing that a suit- 
able soil never fails to respond satisfactorily 
to generous treatment, This, then, is the 
season to ditch and drain, to plow and 
trench, and to study and remedy the faults 
of this or that particular spot or plat. A 
man who is compelled to work undrained 
land is forever at a disadvantage. In my 
view, one of the signs of the best garden 
land is that it is susceptible of improvement 
by drainage. Sandy and gravelly soils have 
their uses, but here manure is the foundation 
of improvement, and, as a foundation, it 








ist ever hold a secondary place to drainage 








80 far as possible crop-value of 
the polar gikat a ctures that side be 
reared on them. 

Some few articles may ‘still ba sown or 
planted, such as Spinach, Kale, Ouion-sets, 
Rhubarb, Asparagus, as well as small fruits 
of all kinds. With hardy things in general, 
“plant when you are ready” is now. con- 
sidered the proper advice to give, which 
means that betwixt spring and autumn 

planting there is not much choice, Where 
there is much to do. in spring, fall planting 
should find favor; evaporation and heaving 
should be modified by timely mulching. 

Late crops will continue to grow. vigor- 
ously for some time yet. Celery that is to 
be lifted and stored may have its first and 
only earthing by the middle of the month ; 
that in beds should be earthed from time to. 
time as growth warrants it. 

Beets should be lifted and protected from 
frost; other roots are safe, for some time 
yet. Bean poles should be stowed away and 
the garden cleared of rubbish. Fall plow- 
ing disturbs insects and is worth doing -on 
that account if on no other. 

If the past season had been a dry one I 
think it is likely that the cabbage worm 
would have been very destructive again for 
the butterflies were plentiful. We still look 
for an adequate remedy. I have some faith 
in air-slacked stone lime as a partial pre- 
ventive, but so far the rain has washed it off 
as often as put on. I have known it to 
effectually check the currant worm. I tried 
cayenne pepper on three specimens of the 
striped cabbage worm. It killed two of 
them, but no amount of the article, wet or 
dry was sufficient to kill the third, so I 
incline to think that it is merely a help and 
a rather expensive one, but I mean to try it 
further. On a field of late potatoes here 
there were not bugs enough to make it 
worth the trouble to kill them, a very un- 
usual experience now-a-days. 

The Queen Tomato has proved first-class 
for canning, but the seed I got was some- 
what mixed with other sorts. I wish no 
better. 

In saving tomato seed I prefer to let more 
than half of them float awsy with the water, 
retaining only the heaviest. I have made 
no comparative test of the merits of this 
pion but think it must be good practice. 

JoHN WATSON. 


Remedies for the Cabbage Worm, 


A writerin the New York Tribune says: 
I have used salt for the cabbage-worm at the 
rate of a large teacup of salt to a pail of 
water, for the last two years with perfect 
success ; two applications have been all that 
is needed; it killed the worms, (or at least 
they died), without hurting the cabbage at 
all. 

I find coal ashes to be a very valuable ar- 
ticle to be used for many purposes. I haye 
used them for three or four years on currant 
bushes for the destruction of the currant 
worm and find no necessity for the use of 
hellebore or any other poison. They are as 
effective on cucumber vines to keep off the 
striped bug. Last year I used them on cab- 
bages, filling the head full, and had no 
further trouble with the worms. The cab- 
bages headed well, receiving no injury from 
the ashes. The ashes are better to be sifted 
through a fine sieve. D. J. H, 

It is said that flour dusted on, cabbage 
when wet, will de-troy the cabbage worm. 

W. T. B. of South Carolina, writes the 
Home and Farm as follows: You can say 
to your subscribers who have been asking 
for a remedy for cabbage. worms that a 
strong tea made from the leaves and. berries 
of the Pride of India or China tree* (I do not 
know its botanical name) applied with a 
watering pot, will effectually destroy the 








wotms without. injuring ‘the cabbage. In 
twenty-four hours after its application, the 
worms will be seen on top of the leaves 
perfectly dead and of a whitish color. Two 
or three applications will be sufficient for 
the'entire season. Black pepper, dusted on 
the leaves while the dew is on, is sometimes 
used with good effect, although it will be 
necessary to repeat after every rain, which 
is not the case wit’ the tea. 

(Mr. Richard Vincent, Jr., of Baltimore 
county, has tried, successfully, whale oil soap 
and the weed worm-wood, dried and pulver 
ized.—Eps.} 





Ducks and Tomato Worms. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

We promised in our last to give an account 
of our experience with that formidable enemy 
of the tomato known as the “Green Horn 
Worm.” Lest season witnessed the almost 
total destruction of the crop in many sec - 
tions, the worms appearing in such numbers 
as to be beyond control. Various remedies 
were tried; even the dangerous experiment 
of applying Paris green, which killed the 
young worms, but had no effect upon those 
over half grown. We are glad to’ say that 
this. practice meets with general disfavor—as 
it should, and that milder and more sa tisfac- 
tory. remedies have been discovered. We 
say discovered, because it is new in this 
locality, although long practiced in tobacco- 
growing districts. , 

The common duck we have found to be 
the best hand at destroying the worms yet 
tried, although turkeys are also good. There 
is no doubt that a flock of ravenous young 
ducks, if sufficiently large, put into the 
tomato field when the worms first begin to 
appear, will keep it clear of the pests. Tur- 
keys soon get their fill of worms, and refuse 
to work, while the duck’s ravenous nature is 
seldom satisfied ; they will eat until they will 
hold no more and will then lie down fora 
short nap and wake up hungry as ever. 

If the field is near the house, they need 
only to be driven in a few mornings, when 
they will not wait for the time, but are off 
for the worms by daylight. It is advisable 
to keep a small tank of water in the patch so 
that they will not have to leave to get it, as 
it is indispensable to them. Should the 
worms seein to be getting ahead it is best to 
let some one mind them until satisfied, when 
they should be penned and fed a little corn 
or vegetables and driven back and forth at 
intervals during the day. Ducks may be 
bought cheaply at the poultry dealers around 
the wharves, and sold in the fall at a slight 
advance, or they may be used for the table. 
We are now enjoying ours this way, and 
good eating we find them to be. The flock 
should be sufficiently large to keep down the 
worms; say ten for every thousand hills of 
tomatoes, and it is best to get them when 
about three parts grown. We found them to 
be a complete success the past season, and 
have sworn off the old and disgusting fashion 
of hand picking; not only for its expensive- 
ness, but we have found it to be ineffectual 
when the worms appear in great numbers, 
We cannot close without a good word for 
the much-abused crow in this connection ; 
they seemed to vie with the ducks in destroy- 
ing the pests, frequently alighting in flocks 
of hundreds, and if undisturbed will some- 
times keep the worms in check ; but we lost 
our crop last season waiting on them, and 
will hereafter accept their work only as an 
auxiliary. Tomatoes have sold well the 
present season owing toa general shortage 
of the crop. We were somewhat amused 
recently reading an account of a new and 


strange disease among the tomatoes in Har- 


ford county. If the growers there will pay 
us a visit in summer we will show them that 
it ie neither new or strange here. 

Yours respectfully, 





[* Probably Adanthus.—Ep.] 


Harmans, Md., Sept, 24th, It. 8. @ 
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_ ‘Home Department. 


Helpful Words. 


It fs not much speaking, much writing or 
much that has the desired effect, 
but out of it all there may perhaps be gath- 
"ered kernels of sufficient value to compensate 


Vill (ay 


Be _ those who labor and who are 'abored with— 
_ for their work and patience. It often hap- 


-_. pens that a book is redeemed from utter 
‘failure by a happy hit here and there which 
makes it popular. A sermon which may 
have tried the audience by its length and 
weight may have been saved from condemna- 
tion by one thought that fixed itself upon 
their minds for future reflection ; so too with 

» our own private meditations, unless we bring 

out of them something worth holding they 

are mere idle reverie. These kernels, how- 
ever, are not always enveloped in husks; 


they sont have a very thin covering, 
and the that cheer or hurt come quick 
and without help or hindrance from 
excess. 


The force of words we all know is incalcu- 
lable, and yet we let them drop from our :ips 
in our daily intercourse so carelessly. A 
little painstaking to express clearly what we 
intend, and then, that our intentions shall 
be for the good of all concerned, will help to 
hold up many weary hands and save many 
a heartache. If the members of any house- 
hold are given to cheery, helpful talk among 
themselves how easily the machinery of that 
house runs; but, if on the contrary, they 
throw cold water upon each other’s efforts, 
or make light of their capabilities, what up- 
hill work it makes of their undertakings. 

One member of a family may, by a surly 
remark at the breakfast table, spoil the day 
for all the rest without a thought of having 
done so; likewise a cheery, sunshiny disposi- 
tion among them, can, by some subtle power 
which is given to such people, give a turn to 
the noxious words that will at once dissipate 
the threatened cloud. We can forgive a good 
many shortcomings in those who go through 
the world scattering clouds of that kind. 
Helpful words are what we stand most in need 
of; not praise or false encouragement, but 
strong helpful words, which can only come 
from a real sympathetic entering into one 
another’s feelings; putting one’s self in an- 
other’s place, and looking honestly around to 
see where help is most needed, and then as 
honestly to give it. How many a weary wife 
or discouraged husband carry useless bur- 
dens to their graves because the other could 
not or would not understand what was want- 
ing; but the larger class, who are “ misun- 
derstood,” are those who are neither wives or 
husbands. It may be their fault or their mis- 
fortune that it is so, but oftenest I think it is 
the failure of those about them to draw out 
by encouraging words the best that is in 
them, and so they go through the world 
rarely displaying their very best unless some 
extraordinary condition of things calls it out. 

None of us are so strong but that we need 
now and then a little help from others, or 
some assurance that what we are doing is in 
accordance with the judgment of some one 
whose opinion we value. Iam very sure that 
if “Camelia” had not said so emphatically 
that my poor offerings here were doing 
somebody good, I could not have found the 
time to give these few thoughts a shaping; 
but to know that some one is looking for 
such help as one can give, enables one to find 
a way to give it “whether or no.” I trust, 
therefore, the helpful words so kindly 
extended to myself may rebound to the 
advantage of others, and may we be permit- 
ted to hear from “ Camelia” again upon the 
subject she is sc capable of ventilating as 
well through the gift of expression as her 
abundant experience. “ CERES.” 


TEACHING Canpaan—If you would ren- 


der your children helpless all their lives, never 
compel or permit them to help themselves. 











RE Re ee MA Al 


In my seven-weeks’ stay in Pen Mar, walk- 
ing two miles up an admirably graded moun- 
tain road every fair morning to High Rock 
for the sake of spending some hours in one 
of the piazzas of the observatory, command- 
ing a magnificent stretch of country in three 
States, at an elevation of two thousand feet 
above the sea, I was often surprised to hear 
the remark made by persons coming up on 
city trains as well as from country hamlets, 
“1 was never on a mountain summit before !” 
Ifsuch be your experience reader, so alter 
your course as to be unable to say it in the 
future. As we stood one day looking down 
from this crag of the rock on the valley here 
twenty-five miles wide, patches of sunlight 
amid clouds, lighting up fields in the distance 
lying nearer the Blue Ridge, and giving 
them the appearance of “ white caps ” far out 
at sea, while on the right the shadows 
seemed to sleep as they rested on the sloping 
sides of hills, the crests of which were lit 
with sunshine, a man exclaimed, “ Who can 
look on such a scene and say there is no 
God ?” 

The grandeur ofa mountain peak enveloped 
in clouds often struck me! Dark, gray and 
threatening they seemed to lie on the tops of 
the pines, so low were they, if the edges 
were lighted they were like a canopy of 
gray edged with silver fringe. With what 
majesty and grace they rolled away after a 
storm ! 

On a day without clouds, the landscape 
lost half its beauty, for they softened and 
gave a velvet-like appearance to the verdure 
and the vast tract of woodland, stretching 
below the observatory, only waiting the 
touch of autumn to glow with flames of 
gorgeous beauty. What fiery banners will 
then be displayed on these mountains. AsI 
spent hour after hour in the observatory, I 
often thought of the giving of the Law on 
Sinai, and how everything in that act was of 
such a character as to impress and awe the 
Israelites, who were only too ready to forget 
any effect, to outlive any impression. Com- 
ing back to my city home, I enjoyed still 
more after my mountain experience those 
excellent letters from Sinai written by Doc- 
tor Field for the New York Hvangelist. 
Speaking of the Sabbath spent in the desert 
just before reaching Sinai, the writer says, 
“ Never did I realize before the full meaning: 
as well as beauty of the words ‘the moun- 
tains bring peace; they are so great and 
strong—standing fast forever, that they 
preach peace to mortals vexed with petty 
cares. That peace encompassed us round 
to-day. We seemed to be in a place of 
prayer; and though there was no sound of 
the church-going bell to awaken these soli- 
tudes, yet we had found a sanctuary in 
which we could worship as truly as beneath 
the swelling dome, or in the long drawn 
aisle. * * * Serbai, which disputes 
with Sinai the claim to be the Mount of the 
Law, though standing alone, is not a solitary 
peak, but rather a group or granite mass, 
making five separate columns, which were 
touched in succession by the sun, as he rose 
higher and higher. It lighted up great 
masses of rock, but as these were of red 
granite, they seemed to be kindled by the 
morning sun,so that if the Persian fire- 
worshippers had been here they might well 
have uncovered their heads and stood silent 
and reverent at the sight of those flaming 
altars inthe sky. Serbai is about the height 
of Mount Washington, but it rises so perpen- 
dicularly that you can look off from the cliff 
over a depth of four thousand feet. All 
around us the horizon was piled with moun- 
tains. The whole peninsula is a sea of 
mountains, in which peaks on peaks are 
tossed up like waves. Innumerable peaks 
are sharp and pointed, as if piercing the sky, 
while other summits are broad, dome-like, as 
‘if the very heavens might rest on the support 





of such “everlasting hills’: * * SBerbai 
was & mountain devoted to the service of 
Baal, the highest ofall the ‘high places’ set 


apart for that bloody worship. “It is hard to 


realize when standing on such a spot amid 
scenes so grand yet so still and peaceful, 
how man can defile the noblest works of 
God. * * There is a certain fitness in 
Mount Sinai—being a solid mass of granite ; 
that the oldest and most enduring of rocks 
should furnish the throne for the announce- 
ment ofa law, which, in its essential princi- 
ples of justice, dates from the foundation of 
the earth, and will endure to all genera- 
tions.” J.B. M. B. 





° 
Giving and Receiving Hospitality. 

It is a great pleasure to many country 
housekeepers to show hospitality to their 
friends during the summer months. If they 
have pleasant and commodious homes and 
ample means of entertainment, they love to 
surround themselves with a circle of friends 
and enjoy the reflection from these chosen 
faces of the good things provided them. 
There may be a secret pride on the part of 
the hostess in permitting her guests to see the 
resources at her command, ‘ut it is certainly 
pardonable when those resources are at 
the disposal, for the time, of visiting friends. 

If one has not a commodious home and 
ample means of entertainment, showing 
hospitality is often a great burden, though it 
may be cheerfully borne. It means added 
care and labor for the house-mother, who 
quite possibly is already overburdened, and 
expense which can be ill-afforded. Guests 
who disregard these considerations do not 
deserve to be themselves very much con- 
sidered. ‘There are places in every town 
and almost every neighborhood where at 
certain rates food and lodging will be fur- 


nished, and therefore those who claim hos- [ 


pitality for the sole sake of physical supplies, 
cannvt claim either the rights or privileges 
of guests. They are dependent on the mere 
sufferance of their host, and may well be 
thankful for whatever they may receive. 

Thomas Jefferson, after his retirement to 
Monticello, ruined himself financially by 
excessive hospitality, and reduced his chil- 
dren and grandchildren to poverty. He 
kept open house, and everybody who came 
(and everybody did come) was invited to 
stay to dinner. We do not remember to 
have seen a single commendation of this 
course, and Jefferson’s example in this re- 
gard has found few followers. He gave to 
strangers and to thousands who came solely 
for the “loaves and fishes,” what he should 
have saved for his own family, and‘ he re- 
ceived in return no just equivalent. But 
having begun to keep open-house, he, like 
many others, found no place to stop. A 
stop, however, must be made if one has thus 
begun, or disaster is sure to follow. 

Families living in cities are sometimes 
compelled to break up housekeeping in order 
to keep their country friends from visiting 
them out of house and home. The expense 
for each guest may be inconsiderable—food, 
car fares, admissions to exhibitions and en- 
tertainments—but in the aggregate it means 
beyond the ability to pay. Families living 
in the country often close their houses and 
leave home in the summer to avoid the labor 
and expense of entertaining those who, 
without invitation, come to “ stay awhile.” 
They cannot afford to spend on guests what 
must be applied to paying the interest on 
the mortgage or the school bills of the chil- 
dren. 

The host cannot offer to the guest what is 
not his to give—he certainly ought not to do 
it—and the guest cannot, in propriety or 
conscience, expect or accept what the host 
has no right to give. Kings receive due 
hospitality from Kings and Princes. When 
they condescend to visit those beneath them 
in rank and state, they do not expect to be 





served with dainties on gold plate. It is 
enough if the best the house affords is placed 
before them, though that best be the plainest 
of fare on delft, and apologies in such cases 
are entirely out of order. 


A fine sense of propriety on the part of 
the guest will enable him to adjust himself 
to the tone of the household of which, for 
the time, he or she forms a part. If ad- 
mitted as one of the family, then in his 
measure the duties devolving on the various 
members of the family will devolve on the 
guest. A fine sense of propriety on the part 
of the host will enable him so to adjust 


| household matters that his guest will be at 


ease and at liberty to enjoy whatever sources 
of entertainment there may be within reach. 
Here, as in every other social relation, the 
Golden Rule is a safe guide. A man has no 
more right to wrong himself than he has to 
wrong his friend, no more right to permit 
himself to be wronged than he has to stand 
silently by and see his friend injured. Ali 
this ix very alphabetical, but to some it may 
be new and helpful. 


As hosts are often made a mere con- 
venience of by uninyited guests, so guests 
are often induced to accept hospitality that 
they may be made subservient to the selfish 
interest of the host. Exchange is no rob- 
bery. Where parties trade, and both grow 
rich, there is no cause of complaint, but 
where the profit is all or chiefly on one side’ 
something is wrong. 

If all people were honorable and high- 
minded and unselfish and possessed of a fine 
sense of propriety,such remarks as are made 
above would he quite uncalled for. They 
are made in response to suggestions from 
Tribune readers and to fit facts with which 
almost everybody is familiar — Zz. 





Influence of Sensible Women. 

It is a wondrous advantage to a man in 
every pursuit or vocation to seek an adviser 
in a sensible woman. In woman there is at 
once a subtle delicacy of tact and a plain 
soundness of judgment which are rarely 
combined to an equal degree in man. A 
woman, if she be really your friend, will 
have sensitive regard for your character, 
henor and repute She will seldom counsel 
you to du ashabby thing, fora woman-friend 
always desires to be proud of you. At the 
same time, her constitutional timidity makes 
her more cautious than your male friend. 
She, therefore, seldom counsels you to do an 
imprudent thing. By female friendships, I 
mean pure friendships—thouse in which there 
is no admixture of any passion of love, ex- 
cept in the marrying state. A man's best 
femaie friend is a wife of good sense and 
good heart, whom he loves and who loves 
him. If he have that be need not seek elee- 
where. But supposing a man to be without 
such a helpmate, female friendships he must 
still have, or his invellect will be without a 
garden, and there will be many an unheeded 
gap, even in its strongest sense. Better and 
safer, of course, such friendships where dis- 
parities of yeats or circumstances put the 
idea of luve out of the question. We have 
female friendships with those much older 
and those much younger than ourselves. 
Moliere’s old housekeeper was a great held 
to his genius; and Montaigne’s philosophy 
takes both a gentler and loftier character of 
wisdom from the date in which he finds, in 
Marie de Gourney, an adopted daughter, 
“certainly beloved by me,” says the Horace 
of essayists, “ with more than paternal love, 
and involved in my solitude and retirement 
as one of the best parts of my being.” Fe- 
male friendship, indeed, is to man “ proesi- 
dum et dulce decus”—bulwark, sweetener, 
ornament of his existence. To his mental 
culture it is invaluable; without it all his 
knowledge of books will never give him 
knowledge of the world:—Buhoer. 
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Single Women. 


A clever old maid once said that it was 
far better to be laughed at because you were 
not married than not to be able to laugh be- 
cause you were. There is sound logic in 


that. It is well for woman to marry if she 
meets @ good, true man who loves her and 
whom she loves; but if she is not suited, 
better that she remains single. The major- 
ity of old maids are hopeful, lovable and 
sweet tempered, and fill their allotted niche 
as acceptably as do their married sisters. 
Are they not more to be honored than they 


would have been had they married merely 


for a home or position? Our young ladies 
have erronous ideas upon this subject. They 
feel almost disgraced if they have arrived at 
& mature age and are not yet able to write 
Mrs. before their names. Their whole am- 
bition is to get a husband, by hook or crook ; 
but get him somehow they must. 
quently they take the first man that offers 
himself, whether he really suits them or not. 
Now girls, do not marry in haste. Get 
the best education possible, help about do- 
mestic affairs, and enter upon some trade or 
profession for which you have a taste and 
master it. Skilled labor is always well paid. 
Don’t spend your time pining because you 
cannot see the coming man. If you never 
see him you can live useful, happy lives. 
You think if you had a husband you would 
havea strong arm on which to lean; a sharer 
of sorrow and trouble. Ah, many a slender 
woman has not only to stand alone, but 
serve also as a prop for children and husband; 
and very few wives find in thtir husband all 
the sympathy and companionship they de- 
sire. If you are good for anything you will 
will not be hurt by remaining single, neither 
will you become elevated by becoming 
“John’s wife.” Do your duty in life, and 
you will count one in the world whether 
you are married or single.— Presbyterian. 





Why Some are Poor. 


Cream is allowed to mould and _ spoil. 
Silver spoons are used to scrape kettles. 
The scrubbing brush is left in the water. 
Nice-handled knives are thrown in hot 
water. Brooms are never hung up and are 
soon spoiled. Dishcloths are thrown where 
mice can destroy them. Tubs and barrels 
are left in the sun to dry, and fall apart. 
Clothes are left on the line, to whip to pieces 
in the wind. Pie crust is left to sour, in- 
stead of making a few tarts for tea. Dried 
fruit is not taken care of in season, and 
becomes wormy. Vegetables are thrown 
away that would warm for breakfast. The 
cork is Jeft out of the molasses juz, and the 
flies take possession. Bits of meat are 
thrown away, that would make hashed 
meat or hash. Coffee, tea, pepper and spices 
are left to stand open, and lose their strength. 
Pork spoils for the want of salt, from float- 
ing on the top of brine, and because the 
brine wants scalding. 
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CANNED PeacueEs.—Pare, halve and seed; 
make a syrup of one pint granulated sugar 
tu one quart of water. Place on stove in a 
porcelain kettle, and when it boils drop in 
enough of fruit for one can, watch closely, 
testing with a fork, and when tender lift 
them out with a wire spoon into a heated 
glass jar. When full of peaches pour in the 
hot syrup and seal up at once. Add more 
peaches to the syrup left and repeat. Skim 
the syrup before putting it in the peaches, 
making only enough syrup at one time for 
two cans. 





NEVER attempt an elaborate dinner, unless 
you have the appliances and means of cook- 
ing it thoroughly well, and of serving’ it 
tastefully and properiy, with the regular 
changes of plates, knives; forks, etc: 





Conse- 


Gossip and Soandal. 


In my wanderings “| “to and fro, up and 
down the face of the earth,” I have met with 
very few, who, like my mother, took no part 
in gossip—that, or scandals, whether true or 
false, except the part of charity, as a Christian 
woman. ‘ 

I cannot remember that she ever went 
abroad and brought an idle tale home with 
her. If she heard it, she did not repeat it in 
the home-circle, nor did she permit her chil- 
dren to do so. We had our share of human 
nature, and if we were ever tempted to 
laugh at a neighbor’s expense, as soon as they 
were out of sight, (as children and growing 
people too, do), she checked it promptly, as 
a breach of sincerity, and of hospitality. If 
we excused oursélves with the plea, that “ it 
is what everybody says,” how often has she 
replied, “ Let others do as they may, as for 
me and my house, we will serve the Lord.” 
I do not think we ever went to pay a visit, 
that she did not caution us to guard our ears, 
as well as our tongues-—“ neither to hear nor 
to speak evil of our neighbors.” “We may 
be silent, yet listen with pleasure to our 
neighbors’ faults.” “Charity rejoiceth not 
in iniquity.” 

In our vacations at home, if we were dis- 
posed to dwell upon the unpleasant side, in 
narrating our little experiences at school, 
she would say, affectionately, “ remember 
Caleb’s account.” Thus, she kept us look- 
ing at the goodin people, and the blessings 
of our pathway, until we have lived to reap 
the fruition of her instructions, and to bless 
the mother that gave them. I remember 
a notable instance of her courage, that oc- 
curred when I was a child. 

There was a young girl growing up in our 
neighborhood, who, in social parlance, did 
not belong to “our set.” Her parents were 
pious, sterling people, who had a good share“ 
of this world’s goods, and educated her at 
the best. school. She returned home, a 
polished, beautiful girl; but when invita- 
tions were issued, there were those who 
remembered the “ parent stock.” My mother 
saw the good in her, and as the saying is, 
“brought her out.” By degrees, she became 
“one of us”; but in the course of time, a 
slander, most foul, was breathed against: her, 
base and false—the revenge of a negro who 
was sold for misconduct. With most of “our 
set,” the calves had eaten the grindstone 
over again. It was enough to ostracize her, 
that it had been said, whether true or false. 
My father said, “shall-we sustain innocence 
or malice,” and told my mother to stand by 
her. The opportunity was not long want- 
ing. There was to be an all-day meeting 
at a church, some distance off, to hear a dis- 
tinguished divine preach on Foreign Mis- 
sions; crowds assembled to hear him, our 
family and the girls, among the number. 
The morning sermon was over, the bene- 
diction pronounced, and the congregation 
thronged the aisles, pressing forward to 
greet and congratulate the speaker. My 
mother, standing with some friends on the 
platform at the base of the pulpit, observed 
that acquaintances, who did not absolutely 
“cut” the girl, spoke coldly, and she took 
her resolution on the spot. She waited 
patiently and quietly, until the throng bore 
the deeply wounded girl within reach, then 
extended her hand cordially and kissed her 
in the presence of all the people—a thing 
she rarely did to visitors at her own house. 
Child as I was, at the time, I can never for- 
get the look of gratitude on the poor girl’s 
face; and it was with difficulty that she 
could either speak, or keep the tears back. 

My mother introduced her to the minister, 
and pressed both to dine at her table, under 
the trees,in the church-yard. After these 
demonstrations there was no more “cutting” 
or coldness~some who had ignored her 
entirely in church, came around to our table 








'| and endeavored to apologize by saying, they 


being’ there, etc. Most of them tried to 
outvie each other in their attentions, but the 
girl knew to what she owed them, and ac- 
cepted them with a dignity that gave her the 
advantage. Whata revulsion of sentiment 
this one little act of courage created! She 
matured into ripe womanhood, married a 
distinguished man, and has ever since 
adopted my mother’s standard, with regard 
to tattle, gossip, etc., in her own household. 

There was another scandal many years 
later—a separation between man and wife, 
which created the greater sensation, because 
of their position, and the supposed piety of 
the guilty woman. There were some who 
tried to talk of it here, but it was like trying 
to get the golden guinea out of the basin of 
water, charged with the galvanic current. 
My visiting was even interdicted for a season, 
lest I should be drawn into expressing my- 
self as others did. 

At a party, that I attended, I withdrew 
from the parlor, and went to warm my feet 
in a chamber, where I found a coterie of 
ladies gathered around the fire-side, busy 
discussing the affair. Said one of them, 
“C—, do tell me what your mother said, 
when she heard it.” Summoning my courage, 
I replied, “ she never has much to say about 
such things.” I have heard her say, that 
“those who truly grieve for the injury to the 
cause of Christ, will not feel like talking about 
them.” “There now,” said another lady, 
“ that is a lesson for us all.” Then another 
asked me how my mother managed to keep 
her children so quiet in talking. “ By her 
own example,” I replied. 

How ee society would be, if all 
mothers apehs ewise, and from Christian 
principle! CAMILIA. 


A Complete Outfit. 

“Bob” writes: “Lama young man just 
commencing housekeeping and want to 
know the cost of a complete outfit. Will 
some one who has lately started please give 
me the benefit of his experience?” - 

If “Bob” is starting in a two or three- 
roomed cottage his outfit will cost less than 
if he begins in a brownstone front. If he 





goes in for style he must spend more than if 


he intended to live quietly. If he expects 
to keep one or two or three servants his 
outfit will cost more than if his wife is to 
do her own work. So the best that can be 
done is to throw out a few suggestions that 
may be of use to the average young couple 


going to housekeeping. In the first place, if 


possible, reserve something from current 
funds and do not put all your money into 


furnishings. Save a little to use in case of 


sickness or other emergency. Three rooms 
are really necessary to comfort in house- 
keeping for two. A kitchen, a sleeping- 
room and a sitting-room. If to these can be 
added a dining-room, a laundry, a store- 
room, a parlor and a guest chamber, so 
much the better. But the sitting-room can 
be used as a dining-room, or the kitchen 
may be thus used, if it is large and pleasant, 
and a sofa-bed in the sitting-room may en- 
able the young couple to invite a friend to 
come.and stay all night. Good second-hand 
furniture is a better investment than poor 
new furniture. At first, if money isn’t 

plenty, only what is needed for present use 
should be purchased, and other things may 
be purchased as they are needed and can be 
procured. Comfort should first be regarded, 
after that style. If there must be choice as 
to whether the kitchen or the parlor shall be 
well furnished, by all means decide in favor 
of the kitchen. That is the pivoted, point 
of the housekeeping, and poverty there is 
poverty throughout the entire domestic 
economy. There is no bondage more galling 
than the bondage of “keeping up appear-' 
ance.” By all means avoid it. —Ze. 


The Gunpowder Agricultural Club, 
From the Baltimore County Union we copy 
| the following notice of the September meet- 
ing of this club: 

On Saturday afternoon last the Senior Gun- 
powder Agricultural Club met at Mr. Edward 
Austen's, near Glencoe, all the members being 
present except Messrs. 8. M. Price and Jos, 
Bosley. At 4 o'clock the inspection commit- 
tee, accompanied by the members, started 
to view the improvements, crops, stock, 
machinery, &c. Mr. Austen’s residence is 
the largest, most costly and attractive in the 
neighborhood, its interior being very conve- 
nient and beautifully arranged, the whole 
showing excellent taste and judgment. The 
extensive velvet-like lawn, with ite beautiful 
shrubbery, vines and flowers, surrounded by 
a well-kept orange hedge, with an arch-way 
over the front entrance, was greatly admired. 
The numerous out-buildings are well painted 
and in excellent crder, the machinery and 
implements with which they are filled show- . 
ing the most careful attention. A lot of fine 
Fultz wheat, intended for seed, attracted at- 
tention. All the stock is in fine condition, 
the Ayrshire and the Jersey cattle, for which 
the farm is noted, attracting particular atten- 
tion, as did also the fine Shropshire sheep. 
The fields show careful attention as to till- 
age and no doubt yield abundantly. Forty 
acres of corn looked flourishing, the yield 
being put at 12 bbls. to the acre. The past 
harvest 900 bushels of wheat, 400 bushels of 
oats, 200 bushels of rye and 100 tons of hay 
were raised. A field of natural grassafforded 
abundance of pasture the whole season, it 
having improved each year, and now it ig 
deemed a necessity for the cows. All the 
surplus cream from the dairy is made into 
butter and cold. The farm contains nearly 
500 acres, 270 of which are worked by Mr. 
Dan’l A. Conn, and it was this and Mr. 
Austen’s home property that were visited by 
the Club, and from which the above enume- 
rated crops were raised. 

During the inspection many subjects of in- 
terest were discussed and from which valu- 
able information was obtained. The feeding 
of stock cattle was thought to be the best and 
most remunerative of all farm operations, 
and several members spoke of engaging in 
this enterprise. At 6 o’clock the Club as- 
sembled in the house and was called to order 
by the foreman, Mr. Abm. Scott. Mr. 
Thomas Gorsuch, Secretary, read the minutes 
of the last meeting, which were full of in- 
terest, and containing verbal crop reports, 
etc. The largest average yield of wheat was 
shown to be 33 bushels; rye 25 bushels; bar- 
ley 35 bushels; vats 40 bushels ;. hay 14 tons ; 
potatoes not very good. In the latter, in 
one instance, small seed produced small po- 
tatoes, and large seed large ones. Before 
concluding the reading of the minutes the 
Club was invited to the tea table, which was 
bountifully supplied with an elegant repast 
which was partaken of with keen appetites. 
After a short interval the business of the 
evening wasresumed. Mr. Austen produced 
printed blanks for next year’s crop reports, 
the year to end March 38ist, 1888. Appro- 
priate resolutions to the memory of the late 
Dickinson Gorsuch were passed. The ques- 
tion respecting raw and dissolved bone was 
presented, the judgment of the members 
being against raw bone. The next meeting 
of the Club will be held at, the residence of 
Mr. John Crowther, Jr, when the annuale 
manure question will be discussed. 

Mr. Jos. Bosley has not been able to meet 
with his associates for several months, be- 
cauge of physical affliction. Among the 
visitors present were Mesers. Wm. and Henry 
Carroll, Gittings Merryman, Charles Price 
and Irving Gorsuch. 

Rusera has abolished the ten per cent. 
duty on imports of grain, and admits free all 
grain except rice. 
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Will you do me the favor of publishing the 
following respecting the use of the fertilizer 
referred to in my article published in your 
periodical of August 1st and September 1st. 
I am receiving every mail letters of inquiry 
upon the subject, and take this mode of 
answering those whose letters may not have 
been answered es satisfactorily as might be 
most agreeable to either them or myself, and 
for the benefit of others who may desire 
more definite information respecting the use 
of South Carolina rock and kainit. Refer- 
ring to the use of South Carolina rock and 
kainit, I find from 1,500 to 1,700 pounds 
South Carolina rock, rich in phosphoric acid, 
and from 300 to 500 pounds kainit with a 
large percentage of potash, to make a ton of 
very superior fertilizer. I apply of this com- 
bination from 200 to 400 pounds per acre, 
according to quality of land. I have used it 
with good results upon light, medium and 
heavy soil, and for two years have been pur- 
chasing of Baltimore manufacturers, Messrs. 
Bowen & Mercer,a very excellent article, 
they supplying it manufactured ready for the 
drill. 
Very respectfully yours, 
T. R. Cranz. 
Mantua, Va., Sept. 20th, 1881. 


Seasonable Horticultural Hints. 


From Meehan’s Gardener’s Monthly for 
October we copy the following : 

One of the most amazing experiences is 
the lack of common sense in trifling things 
so often apparent in gardening affairs. The 
writer «.f this is often asked “ what shall we 
do ?” when a dozen or two caterpillars are 
eating up somebody’s plants, and the inqui- 
rers seem quite stupefied when told to fall 
io and pick them off. We have seen this 
season numerous valuable evergreens, which 
the owners would not lose for hundreds of 
dollars, totally destroyed by a few score of 
“ag worms” or “drop worms,” which could 
have all been gathered together and destroyed 
in five minutes. The different kinds of ar- 
borvite and firs are especially favorites with 
this species of insect, and especially this sea- 
son about Philadelphia numerous valuable 
specimens have been destroyed, because of 
the stolidity of those in charge. In like 
manner the people of Philadelphia are 
writing to the papers about the hairy cater- 
pillar, the produce of the Orgyia moth. The 
sparrows made an end to the measuring 
worm and other pesis to the street trees, but 
this hairy fellow was too much for them, 
and the nocturnal habit of the moths was 
against their destruction by the by the bird. 
It is the only serious insect pest left in the 
large cities. It is very evident that the insect 
loves to deposit its eggs under the protection 
of bark, brick coping, or some other retreat, 
and the easiest of all things would be to pro- 
vide such retreats where the moths could 
weave their cottony cocoons, and then be all 
destroyed in a mass. But nobody thinks of 
it, or of anything but to write to the papers 
and worry the editors as to “what shall we 
do?” There is no doubt but a persistent 
effort at hand-picking and trapping these 
insects would not involve much time and be 
very effective in keeping down many nox- 
ious insects. 

The past season, in many parts of the 
United States, has been very favorable for 
tree growth, and we expect to hear of much 
more tree-planting than usual this fall. It 
must be remembered that no one can tell 
whether a winter will be severe, or a sum- 
mer very hot or dry. These are the condi- 
tions which most affect success; and there 
is, therefore, little in the matter of the best 
season for planting to choose between. The 
best rule is to plant when we are ready. 
Rare and valuable trees and shrubs can be 
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protected from sovers-whtita vy core sinc, 
branches, or some similar material; and 
when this care can be given, we should be 
inclined to look on the fall as the best time 
for transplanting them. 

There is probably no branch of gardening 
more pleasing than that which embraces 
hardy bulbs. They come into flower so early 
and grow with so little care, that every one 
may grow them at a small cost. Of those 
which may be planted this month are Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, Japan 
Lilies, Anemones, Ranunculus, Crown Im- 
perials, Snowdrops among the better known 
varieties. Allof these prefer a soil that is 
rich and not dry, but by no means a wet 
soil. The Tulip, Anemone and Ranunculus 
will do better ina dryer than the others; 
but the two last do not do well where the 
sun will shine directly on them when in 
flower. In planting these in the flower beds 
it is well to set them so that spring-planted 
flowers for summer bedding can go between 
them. Wheresome loose litter can be had it 
may be used to cover the bulb ground with. 
It prevents thawing of the soil till the warm 
spring rain comes; and we presume our 
readers know that it is the repeated thaw- 
ings which “draw” the roots of things out 
in the late winter months, and leave them 
bare to the sun, and to their great injury. 

Many kinds of hardy annuals flower much 
better next spring, when sown at this season 
of the year. A warm, rich border should be 
chosen, and the seed putin at once. Early 
in spring they must be transplanted to the 
desired position in the flower bed. 

Many persons complain that they cannot 
get the Pansy to produce flowers as hand- 
some as they see them represented in seeds- 
men’s plates; but it is because they are not 
sown early enough. If not already done, 
sow them at once—if they can have the pro- 
tection of a cold frame all the better. These 
cold frames are very useful in small flower 
gardens. There are many little things pretty 
hardy, but which are much better with this 
protection. Many people have much diffi- 
culty in keeping over choice kinds of roscs, 
such as Teas, Chinas and Bourbons. But if 
these are lifted from the ground early in Oc- 
tober and set thickly in a cold frame, they 
can generally be kept very well. It is not 
so much the degree of frost which injures 
them as it is the drying influence of the 
frost ; and the frame aidsin the prevention 
of evaporation. We know of a rose grower 
who keeps the tenderest of roses in pots in 
a house without any fire, though the temper- 
ature outside goes below zero, and the roses 
are frozen solid most of the winter. But he 
waters as regularly as through the summer, 
as the frost dries so. He finds even the 
tenderest to get through the winter in this 
house as well as if there were no irost. 


AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities, 
By Tu. PoLiarp, 


Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES. 


In our last we spoke of ensilaging fodder- 
corn, and+he grasses, and pea vines, particu 
larly the former, as one of the “ncw indus- 
tries” which should be encouraged in the 
South, as enabling us to raise more stock, 
which in itself is very profitable, and to add 
to manure production, and thus improve our 
worn lands. We consider ensilage an assured 
success and urge our farmers generally to 
try it. 

Sorghum for syrup, and sugar is a crop 
our farmers can make profitable, particularly 
for syrup. The machinery for sugar is 
expensive * and its manufacture requires 
skill and experience, and our farmers are not 
yet prepared to go into it. There seems no 
reason why sugar should not be successfully 
made from sorghum,analyses of which proves 








it to ouanils neurty as much saccharine mat- 
ter as the old ribbon’cane of Louisiana. It 
is more hardy than the latter, and can be 
grown all over the United States, wherever 
Indian corn is produced. It stands drouth 
admirably, much better than corn, in fact 
better than almost any other plant cultivated. 

It has been objected to that it is a gross 
feeder, and an exhauster of land. This 
gross feeding, and its sending its roots deep 
and far in the soil, are the very things that 
enables it to stand ourdrouths. Besides, by 
extending its roots deep into the land it 
draws thence mineral food, which would 
otherwise remain dormant. The contras’ in 
its growth with Indian corn is very stri cing. 
Let any one attempt to pull up a stalk of 
each of the same size, and the difference will 
soon be perceived. A short time since one 
of my hands was working some strawber- 
ries; near one of the plants was a stalk of 
sorghum not yet in tassel ; I said tothe man, 
who was a young, strong fellow, ‘‘ Pat, can 
you pull up that sorghum?” “ O yes sir,” 
he replied, and went to work on it. After 
tugging manfully for some time, he had to 
give it up. Though this plant is a gross 
feeder, and may to some extent be an ex- 
hauster, it cannot be a great one, as all the 
plant—roots, stalk, fodder and seed are 
returned to the ground, the latter in the form 
of manure after being fed. The syrup and 
sugar being carbo-hydrates, have no appre- 
ciable value. The success and profit of syrup- 
making from sorghum are placed beyond 
doubt. It is an industry rapidly spreading 
in the West. If our readers will obtain some 
copies of “Colman’s Rural World,’ pub- 
lished in St. Louis, they will see much of the 
first page (a six-column quarto) taken up 
with the subject of sorghum, its cultivation, 
varieties, manufacture of syrup, and some- 
times of sugar. The mode of manufacture 
of syrup, and the machinery have been im- 
proved of late years. Some of our farmers 
when advised to make sorghum molasses, 
will appeal to their unfavorable experience 
during the war, when there was much dis- 
appointment in the quality of the article, 
from want of proper information and proper 
machinery. There is no question that as 
good molasses, according to the taste of the 
majority,can be made and is made from 
sorghum as from ribbon cane. The cost of 
cultivation of sorghum is very moderate— 
once hoeing and two workings with the cul 

tivator suffice. The secd is small and must 
not be covered too deep in planting. 


Now, as to the profits; on good land one 
hundred gallons of syrup can be made from 
the acre, which, if a good article, will readily 
command fifty cents per gallon; and some- 
times much more than this has been made to 
the acre. In 1880, General Le Duc, then 
Commissioner of Agriculture of the United 
States, received Reports on this subject from 
farmers in twenty-three States, and from 
about thirty counties in Virginia. Those 
reporting had nearly all been successful in 
making molasses, very few attempting sugar, 
not having the necessary machinery, and the 
prices obtained were satisfactory, ranging 
from 35 to 75 cents per gallon. One party 
reporting $1 per gallon for asmall lot, which 
must have been of superior excellence. One 
farmer in Culpepper county, Virginia, had 
made 160 gallons per acre, and sold it at 50 
cents per gallon. Another in Minnesota had 
obtained about 409 gallons, selling it at 40 
cents. Another in New York made nearly 
400 gallons. Another in Tennessee said he 
had made 6,500 gallons from between sixteen 
and eighteen acres, and obtained for it 35 
cents by the quantity in New York. He 
says “this brought me $2,275, which is more 
than I could make from one hundred acres 
in wheat.” At the last meeting of the Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Society (1881), Maj. A. R, 


*The most improved machinery for use ona 
large scale custs about $10,000, 


Venable, of Prince Edward county, Va., one 
of the executive committee of the above 
society, told me he had been raising sorghum 
for syrup during the year, and had raised 
rather more than 100 gallons per acre, for 
which he had obtained 60 cents per gallon. 
Now who can doubt but that this is a better 
crop to raise than wheat, tobacco, cotton or 
oats. It isa more certain crop than either of 
them, and particularly than wheat, which we 
regard as the most uncertain of all crops, 
We can scarcely conceive of a more certain 
crop than sorghum, which is almost defiant 
to drouth. It must be planted time enough 
to avoid frost, that is at the time of the ordi- 
nary planting of corn, and even later will do 
for “Early Amber” and “Orange.” We 
planted “ Early Amber ” this year, May 18th 
and 19th, and shall get a second crop (now 
Sept. 22d) from that first cut, which will have 
time to mature seed if the frost is delayed 
until October 10th, about an average time for 
killing frost. The ‘‘ Honduras,” which is by 
far the largest and most vigorous growth of 
any sorghum we have seen, we have exam- 
ined some eighteen varieties on the grounds 
of the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, nearly doubling the{Early Amber in 
weight per acre. We seeded May Ist, and 
though a late variety and requiring early 
seeding cn account of its great growth, it is 
now nearly matured, and in another week 
will be ready to grind for syrup. In 1881, 
May 15th, we planted Honduras; the sum- 
mer was very dry, and its growth was re- 
tarded; still it matured in time enough to 
make syrup at our Virginia Agricultural 
Society, lasteof October. This syrup was 
made under direction of Volonel Finney, 
secretary of our State Agricultural Society, 
with the assistance of some young gentle- 
man sent from the Agricultural Department 
in Washington,by request of Colonel Finney. 
It was carefully prepared, and was of good 
quality. The machinery for its preparation 
was furnished by H. M. Smith & Co., of 
Richmond, manufactured by Blymer & Co., 
Cincinnati. This year a neighbor and myself 
are having prepared some cheap machinery 
after the manner of the old apple cider mill, 
with cheap evaporator, probably large iron 
kettles, to make about a barrel a piece for 
our own use. A gentleman of Goochland 
county, Va., informed me that he made some 
very good syrup in this way, and after 
reserving enough for family use, sold the re- 
mainder at fifty cents per gallon. 


In the cultivation of sorghum, the seed is 
to be taken into the account of profits. 
Forty bushels may be calculated on to the 
acre, on good ground, and those who have 
fed them believe they are equal to oats in 
nutritive value. I saved several barrels of 
them last fall, and am now feeding them to 
hogs, which eat them with apparently as 
much relish as they do corn. I have never 
tried them with horses and cows, but doubt 
not they would eat them freely. In the West 
they have frequently been ground and used 
as buckwheat for cakes. As a forage plant 
sorghum is valuable, and for the last eight 
years I have been raising it for hogs particu- 
larly, occasionally feeding it to cows. Hogs 
are very fond of it, chewing the stalk up fine 
and extracting from it all the saccharine 
matter. In preparing it for syrup or sugar 
it is necessary to strip the fodder from the 
stalk, and this no doubt pays for the expense 
of doing so. 

Since writing the above I have fed to my 
cows and mules and one horse a quart each 
of sorghum seed, and find they have eaten 
up clean every grain of it. 

Dry road dirt is an excellent absorbent. 
A few barrels of it should always be kept in 
a dry place for use wher the weather is damp 
or the ground frozen. Itshould be free from 
gravel. If used with hen manure and plaster 
it isa good preservative. Used in aad privy 








it removes unpleasant odors. 
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BALTIMORE, OCTOBER 1, 1882. 


The Ballimore County Fair. 


As we close our forms this Fair is about 
opening, with every prospect of its proving 
the largest and most varied and interesting 
exhibition in every department, which has 
yet been held at Timonium. In the cattle 
and horse classes especially the displays are 
far above the average in number and quality, 
the Jerseys exceeding all others numerically, 
with representatives present of the Guern- 
seys, Short Horns, Herefords, Fresians, Ayr- 
shires and Polled Angus. 

The implements and machinery occupy a 
larger space than ever before, and almost 
every machine or tool needed for farm work 








G is to be found present. 








The household department teems to over- 
flowing with the assembled products of the 
taste and skill of the ladies in every branch 
of domestic art; and the fruit and vegetable 
exhibits are large and interesting. 

Among the horse exhibits are eight head 
of Mr. Wm. J.Walters’ imported Percherons, 
which, by their noble size, magnificent form 
and spirited action, receive deserved ap- 
plause. The sheep and swine pens, are not 
as well filled as they ought to be, but the 
poultry display isa eseditonts one. 


The Maryland Horticultural | Society. 


The annual show, held at the armory of 
the Fifth Regiment in this city, from the 
26th to 29th Sept,, was a handsome one s0 
far as plants were concerned, the Society 
hever having had a display of handseomer, 
rarer, or better grown plants. The fruit and 
vegetable departments were, however, as has 
so frequently been the case, lamentably 











deficient, there being only three or four 


exhibitors of vegetables, only one of these} 


indeed entering a large collection. The cut 
flowers were few, whilst the floral designs. 
were numerous and the taste displayed, as 
a rule, was correct and elevated. 

The weather was so unpropitious that the 
attendance was far from satisfactory. The 
armory, though admirably adapted for a 
show of plants, being large, light and well 
ventilated, is not conveniently located, and 
is not popular as a place of resort. We will, 
in our next, give,.as usual, the list of prizes 
awarded. 


_--— --*- ow 


The Sensitiveness of Milk, 


The Maine State Board of Agriculture has 
been publising annual reports for a quarter 
of a century. The last one states, among 
many other things of interest, that a decay- 
ing carcass left on the surface of a field where 
the cows graze, has been traced in cheese 
factories as the cause of disturbance of a 
whole day’s milk and the ruin of the cheese 
from it. 

Great pains must be taken all through the 
Summer season that the animals do not get 
any noxious vegetation that will injure the 
milk. If they get hold of onions you will 
know what the cow has been about when 
you come to use your milk, and garlic is a 
wild onion that grows in certain districts, 
that is destructive to the quality of milk. 
No dairy districts can be perfect that has 
garlic growing on it. Garlic comes up with 
the first vegetation in the Spring and lasts 
two or three weeks, and the cows eat it, and 
the effect upon the butter and milk is per- 
fectly intolerable. There is no remedy for 
it in those regions where it prevails but to 
shut their cows up during that period in the 
yards and stables and feed them on clean, 
dry hay until the garlic has grown, gone to 
seed and died out. 

Cows must have plenty of good water to 
drink. The quality of the drinking water 
of the cows affects the milk seriously. The 
quality of the drinking water about the 
spring house must be as clean as it can be 
possibly. Milk is the great absorber of all 
kinds of exhalations. 

Upon this question, Prof. Arnold, in the 
work “American Dairying, says: “The 
Iondon Milk Journal cites instances where 
milk that has stood a short time in the 
presence of persons sick with typhoid fever, 
or been handled by parties before fully re- 
covering from the small-pox, spread these 
diseases as effectually as if the persons them- 
selves had been present. Scarlatina, measles, 
and other contagious diseases have been 
spread in the same way. The peculiar smell 
of a cellar is indelibly impressed upon all 
the butter made from milk standing in it. 
A few puffs from a pipe or a cigar will scent 
all the milk in the room, and a smoking 
lamp will soon do the same. A pail of milk 
standing ten minutes where it wiil take the 
scent of a strong smelling stable, or any 
other offensive odor, will imbibe taint that 
will never leave it. A maker of gilt-edged 
butter objects to cooling warm milk in the 
room where his milk stands for the cream to 
rise, because he says the odor escaping from 
the new milk, while cooling, is taken in by 
the other milk, and retained to the injury of 
his butter. This may seem like descending 
to little things, but it must be remembered 
that it is the sum of such little things that 
determines whether the products of the 
dairy are to be sold at cost or below, or asa 
high-priced luxury. If milk is to be con- 
verted into an article of the latter class, it 
must be handled and kept in clean, sweet 
vessels. 





A word that has been said may be unsaid ; 
it is but air, But when a deed is done, it 
cannot be undone, nor can our thoughts reach 
out.to all the mischiefs that may follow. 





Buoosestul: Farming. 
The following home t truths, copied from « a 
Western farm Journal, are as apoligabie, 
this quarter as elsewhere : 

Excellence in farming is a rare thing. 
Slip-shoddiness in many communities is 
the rule rather than the exception. But 
in every neighborhood some gocd farmers 
may be found—men who have a natural 
taste for the management and control of a 
farm, and they may be easily known from 
their less thrifty neighbor (leaving the crops 
out of the question), by the general appear- 
ance of their farms. We have in our mind’s 
eye a man we consider a model farmer. 
His buildings are piain, but they are neat 
and tidy; his barns are large, airy, well 
ventilated and scrupulously clean; his 
fences are common running plank fences, 
white-washed, as are the barns~ and out- 
houses aboye mentioned. No briars nor 
thistles nor noxious weeds disfigure his 
fields nor fence rows. His flocks are fat and 
sleek, and his grass and pasture lands are as 
free from stones and logs and brush as his 
parlor floor. 

His land is of the best quality, and his 
crops are as good as the best. No one can 
gather good crops from poor soil, but every 
one can work his land so as to keep it good 
when it is good,and so as to improve it 
every year when it is worn and thin. It is 
impossible, however, for the proprietor of 
worn out farms to keep them in as good 
repair or to improve them as rapidly as the 
man who has none but rich land. Rich 
land, with good management, makes wealthy 
farmers; poor land, on the other hand, is 
the most fruitful cause of discontent, and 
finally disgust with the noblest of all pro- 
fessions. 

However, the humblest and poorest of us 
may, if we only put our heart in our work, 
do much more toward beautifying and im- 
proving our homes than we ever think of 
doing. 

“The heart lendeth grace unto every art,” 
and no man who engages in farming tem- 
porarily, or who has grown discontented 
with his life, and only waits on the farm 
until some other business is open to him, can 
ever hope to be successful, Farming is a 
science, and as such must be studied. 

The man who makes a successful farmer, 
as the phrase goes, must : 

1. Have a taste for the business. 

2. Once settled on the farm he must make 
his home pleasant and comfortable if he 
would be contented and happy. Whitewash 
is a power in transforming the plainest of 
things into something really attractive ; it is 
also very healthful. 

8. He must regard his farm as his home 
for a life time. No one can expect to thrive 
in any business who engages in it tempor- 
arily. Many failures are made in life by 
really sensible men because they refuse to 
stick to any one thing long at a time. No 
man can hope to become proficient in more 
than one profession in an ordinary lifetime. 
The man, therefore, who enters upon the 
life of a farmer shopld pursue the same 
course exactly that the man who enters the 
law or the medical profession pursues, viz., 
he should determine in the outset to devote 
his life and talents and his entire time to the 
business of farming. 

4. He should be diligent, and 

5. Possess good judgment. 

The man thus armed is the man for, the 
farm. It is only such men that really de- 
serve to be dignified with the honorable 
name of farmer. 


An Illinois lady sends to Vick's Magazine 
a new remedy for the cabbage worm: 
“Sprinkle the plants with flour of sulphuras 
soon as the white butterflies make their ap- 
pearance, and repeat after a rain. The 








remedy has proved good.” 
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thin s¥elles are elgsicena agricul- 
tural investments to the farmers ? 
Suggestions.—Farmers, as a rule, have not 
kept debit and credit account of expendi- 
tures and sales, so as'to figure annual loss or 


profits. In order to discuss this question 


intelligently, let each member make an in- 
ventory of his or her own estate and ex- 
hibit the same to the Grange. In making 
such inventory take the amount of cash and 
other property in the hande of the family 
when you commenced farming, figure in- 
terest on this amount at six per cent. per 
annum from that time to the present; ad- 
ditional capital, such as gifts from parents or 
otherwise, figure like interest. Add amount 
of capital and interest together and you 
have your cash capital, had you put this 
money on interest instead of investing it in 
agricultural enterprises. Now figure wages 
for yourself as a farm hand over and above 
board, also the wages of the good wife for 
domestic management. If you have chil- 
dren who have earned wages over expenses, 
figure that also. Then add the various 
amounts for wages, and add the aggregate to 
your cash‘capital and interest, and you will 
see at a glance what you would be worth 
had you placed yourmoney at interest at six 
per cent. per annum, and you and your 
family had worked for common farm wages 
from the time that you commenced farming 
to the present. Now, figure the cash value 
of your farm, tools, teams and stocks, de- 
ducting indebtedness if you’ have any. 
Compare the two amouyts and you will 
readily see what you have gained or lost. 
Figure the surplus marketed, as produced by 
your own hands, and you will see that the 
profits are unjustly distributed. This error 
must be corrected by the. Patrons of Hus- 
bandry. 





WHEATLAND GRANGE, No. 64, Baltimore 
County, has reorganized with some sixteen 
members. Ed. 8. Choate is Master, and R. 
P. Choate, Secretary. 

THE WASHINGTON CouNTY. AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND MECHANICAL AssOCIATION.— 
The exhibition this year promises even to 
surpass those of the past. The arrangements 
of the grounds, the buildings, and all its ap- 
pointments offer unusual inducements for 
visitors and exhibitors to attend the fair, 
with the new facilities presented by the 
water works just recently completed, the 
fair cannot fail to be successful throughout. 








Swamp WuaeEat.—Hon. A. P. Gorman 
sowed last year one and three-quarter bush- 
els of Spark’s Ohio Swam Wheat on one 
acre of land in the corner of a field sown 
with Fultz wheat. It yielded fifty-five bush- 
els, whilst the Fultz, with the same amount 
of fertilizer, yielded but twenty-nine bushels 
per acre. It isa bearded wheat and origi- 
nated in Ohio. The wheat sowed by Mr. 
Gorman came from the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and was out of a lot purchased in 
Tennessee from a gentleman who got his 
first sowing in Ohio three years ago, which 
proves that it does not degenerate — Howard 
Co; Times. 


Triumph of Mr. Shoemaker’s Cattle in New 
Jersey. : 





As will be seen from the GOmmunication 
on another page of a correspondent who 
was at .the Waverly (New Jersey 
State) Fair, Mr. Shoemaker’s herd of Jerseys 
attained there the highest honors, bringing 
home the herd prize, the the for 
cows and for bulls. This is a great victo 
for our State, and one Pr onthe we 
much pleasure. competition was very 





strong, which makes tthe honor the more 
marked. 
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, Deer Greek Farmers’ Club. 


perce ro 


lands,” the farm of Mr. John Moores, in the 
Big Woods. Besides active members there 
were ent Capt. R. E. Duvall, Robert W. 
Holland, . B. Wysong and Dr. W. W. 
Hopkins. The club in a body went to look 
at Mr, Moores’ fat cattle. Each member 
made an estimate of the average weight of 
the ten cattle, placing his estimate on a slip 
of paper. The cattle, which had been pre- 
viously weighed by Mr. Moores, averaged 
1201 lbg.,each, and the average of the esti- 
mates made by the members was 1201} lbs. 
Qne member, Mr. A. F. Hays, guessed with- 
in one pound of their actual average weight. 
The committee of inspection, Messrs. 
Rogers, Archer apd Janney, reported that 
Mr. Moores cattle are in good order and will 
sell well. Mr. Moores has begun cutting up 
corn and has a fair crop. He finished sow- 
ing one field of wheat on Wednesday. The 
ground being wet and muddy the committee 
did not fully examine the farm. They saw 
a sample of the seed wheat Mr. Moores is 
sowing, and found it free from cockle, etc. 
They were also shown a fine sample of 
timothy seed, of which Mr. Moores had 
raised ten bushels on less than an acre. It 
was free from filth and Mr. Moores stated 
that he had taken out all the weeds before 

cutting it. 
The subject.announced for discussion was 

“ WEEDS.” 

Mr. Moores regarded the subject as of 
great importance to every farmer. It had 
been suggested to him during a drive through 
the richest part of Harford county, where 
he found the front of the farms clean and 
free from weeds white the remainder of the 
land, out of sight from the road, was foul 
and unsightly. He asked the friend with 
whom he was driving if there was any sale 
for weeds. The reply was “ No.” Farmers 
ought to convince themselves of this fact, 
that there is no sale for weeds. Visiting a 
neighbor, hé saw in his field three mullein 
stalks, each with a capacity of producing 
. §00,000 seeds. Mullein seeds remain in the 
ground for many years without losing their 
power to germinate, and surely it would be 
a good thing to have eradicated those three 
stalks. Mullein, thistle, iron weed, etc., can 
be easily destroyed by pulling them up. Mr. 
Moores exhibited a specimen of moth or 
black mullein, a weed which is taking a firm 
hold in this country. It is biennial, pro- 
duces many seeds and spreads rapidly. If 
this club does no other good than by calling 
attention to this particular weed and induc- 
ing farmers to extirpate it, it will have ac- 
complished much for the farming community. 
There are more than 100 different kinds of 
weeds, all of which can be easily pulled up 
and destroyed. Every farmer should save 
his own grass seed,and by keeping it free 
from the seeds of weeds would be assured of 
having clean seed. There are many ways of 
preventing the increase of weeds. One is 
by cleaning up stubble fields about the Ist of 
September; another way is by hauling out 
the manure on sod ground or grazing fields. 
If you put stable manure on wheat you will 
be sure to have a large crop of weeds. 
Many weeds, such as garlic, etc., can be 
destroyed by turning cattle out early in the 
spring. Weeds start early and when grass 
is scarce the cattle will eat the weeds. If 


turned out as early as the 15th of April 
they will aid in keeping down the weeds. 


On stubble fields the ox-eyed daisy, wild 
carrot, milk weed, etc., may be easily pulled 
up. A few hours devoted tu each acre will 
destroy them. In recently passing through 
a rich portion of Baltimore county the land 
leoked as if weeds were being farmed to a 
profit. Pastures that have not been heavily 
grazed should be mowed, to destroy the 
weeds. All weeds should be cut when in 








bloom, to prevent them from going to seed. 
One of the worst weeds we have is horse 
nettle. It can be destroyed by two heavy 
plowings for corn and by a good after hoe- 
ing before the corn is cut up. Not a single 
plant should be left to breathe. This pesti- 
leut weed had been introduced on his farm 
by a single load of manure hauled from Bel 
Air. Legislation on the subject of weeds is 
needed. We all buy cattle from the Balti- 
more scales. There are some pens in which 
cattle cannot be placed, on account of the 
horse nettle growing in them. When a lot 
of cattle are bought they should be placed in 
& wood lot for a few days before being put 
in the fleld. In that way much trouble from 
the introduction of strange weeds may be 
avoided. A lawshould be passed compelling 
the employes at the cattle scales to keep the 
place free of weeds. A few years ago much 
was said about color blindness, Pilots were 
found to be color blind. We all know many 
road supervisors are “ stone-blind,” and from 
the looks of many farms we might conclude 
that many farmers are “ weed-blind.” 

John H. Janney said he had an experi- 
mental lot of two acres, which he had culti- 
vated on high farming principles, applying 
each year for three years a large quantity 


of stable manure and bone dust. The 
fourth year it was added to a large field 


and sowed in wheat. That portion of the 
field contained not a single rag weed, while 
the remainder of the field contained many. 
How can you account for that? Mr. Janney 
thought the reason we have so many weeds 
is that we have poor land. 

Judge Watters did not think the absence 
of rag-weeds was owing to the richness of 
the land. On the contrary his experience is 
that weeds grow ranked where the ground is 
richest. The absence of rag-weeds was due 
to the heavy set of grass on Mr. Janney’s 
experimental lot. He did not consider rag- 
weeds or Richardson’s pink (ox-eyed daisy,) 
a serious trouble. If you run a mowing 
machine over them, when in bloom, you can 
destroy them. Wild carrots hide the ground 
some seasons and the next season they are 
all gone. By mowing down rag-weeds when 
in bloom, you not only destroy the seeds but 
get clear of the hard stalks in your hay the 
next year. If the land contains much fox- 
tail with the rag-weeds it would pay to rake 
it up and haul it off for feed. White mullein 
may easily be pulled up. If thistles are cut 
down to the ground there is no difficulty in 
getting clear of them. Black mullein is a 
troublesome weed, on account of its thick- 
ness on the ground. Garlic is also trouble- 
some, and so is horse nettle or Sodom apple. 
It would be a good thing if something could 
be done to eradicate horse nettle at the cattle 
scales. It is right hard that the cattle scales 
should be kept up as a nursery for weeds for 
the whole State. If mowing machines are 
of no other use they would be worth all 
they cost to cut down weeds in the fall of 
the year. 

Capt. R. E. Duval said that while he be- 
lieved it necessary to extirpate certain weeds 
he was satisfied that there are many so-called 
weeds that it would pay to give attention to 
as food for stock. He showed a specimen 
of a tall weed that grows abundantly near 
Bel Air, which is eaten with avidity by 
hogs, and which he thought might be culti- 
vated with advantage as hog food. They 
prefer it to fresh clover. He thought rag 
weeds are an arrangement of nature to keep 
the land from being bare and becoming im- 
poverished. If turned down they furnish a 
supply of vegetable matter to the soil. If 
cut down and allowed to lie on the ground 
they afford a mulch. Nothing comes out of 
the earth that is not of value to us, if we 
knew how to use it aright. Our progress in 
Harford county proves that fact. When he 
wasa boy the tomato was esteemed of no 
use except as an ornament. Now see the 
thousands of people engaged in cultivating 





and canning it. Captain Duvall adverted to 
the question of saving manures. He esti- 
mated that the waste of fertilizing material 
in Bel Air alone would suffice to enrich and 
sustain three three-hundred acre farms. He 
hoped to see the minds of farmers awakened 
to this subject. 

R. Harris Archer said that when a farm is 
in good condition keeping down weeds is a 
small job. Pasturing closely and early is 
one great secret of accomplishing it. Two 
men going over the fields in June and Au- 
gust will be able to destroy a great quantity 
of weeds of all kinds, except perhaps the 
horse nettle. That is the worst he has to 
contend with. 

John B. Wysong asked how tiger lilies in 
his field could be extirpated. Mr. Rogers 
thought it could be done by cutting them off 
and pouring fish or meat pickle over them. 
Fish pickle, it was objected, would kill the 
grass, and being on the lawn it could not be 
farmed. Judge Watters suggested putting a 
pile of straw over them. 

James Lee said he had not noticed the 
moth or black mullein on his farm until last 
year. He had pulled up and carted away 
two cart loads from eighteen acres. He had 
gotten rid of horse nettle by cutting it off. 
In his plowed fields it appeared to be on the 
increase. He never paid any attention to 
rag weed and had no trouble with wild car- 
rot. The ox-eyed daisey appears to be prev- 
alent this year. 

Thomas A. Hays said the subject of eradi- 
cating weeds was of great importance to 
farmers. He classed the horse nettle as the 
worst weed we have, Canada thistle next, 
and docks and wild carrots are also trouble. 
some. He makes a business of going over 
his place, cutting and pulling up mullein, 
wild carrot, dock and horse nettle—has been 
pulling up the latter every. year and notices 
that it is decreasing. The man who suc- 
ceeds in eradicating bad weeds is entitled to 
as much credit as he who makes two blades 
of grass grow where one grew before. The 
great secret in getting rid of weeds is to 
make the land rich and get it well covered 
with grass. Mullein and other weed seeds 
lie dormant for years and then come up. A 
good idea, therefore, is te cut them when in 
blossom. They will serve asa mulch, and 
make the bay much cleaner the next year. 

Dr. W. W. Hopkins thought the subject 
an interesting one, and he had listened with 
attention and he hoped with profit. Last 
year he had an abundant crop of rag weed in 
his wheat stubble and thought he would have 
no grass, but he had had a better crop than 
ever before. He thought it would be profit- 
able to engage in eradicating weeds, and 
should turn over a new leaf and do some of 
it. 

Robert W. Holland said the best way to 
get rid of them is to keep fighting them. If 
farmers would put out more lime and sow 
more grass seed they would not have so 
many weeds. One of his fields was covered 
with white mullein, a few years ago, but he 
had plowed it down and had seen nothing of 
the mullein since. It stood a year after the 
mullein went to seed before it was plowed 
down. 

Wm. F. Hayes said he had always had his 
share of weeds, but fought them hard. Gar- 
lic is the worst pest he has. He considers 
Canada thistle the worst pest we have in the 
county. He did not consider carrots and rag 
weeds bad weeds. If you have a good set 
of grass you hardly ever see any rag weed. 
Half the seeds of weeds are carried to the 
fields in grass seeds you buy. 

Judge Watters thought farmers should 
accustom themselves to recognize the seeds 
of weeds in the grass seeds they buy. 

R. Harris Archer thought ground had 
better be covered with rag weeds than noth- 
ing, but Mr. Moore thought it would be 
better to have something useful growing. 
As for turning down rag weeds he had done 





antage to 


that found it a positive , 
Rodgers’. ex coincided 


wheat. Mr. 

with that of Mr. Moore’s. 
’ The Psesident; Mr. Munnikhuysen, said he 
did not mind wild carrot, rag weed, or Rich- 


ardson’s pink. By ploughing.the land they — 


can be extirpated. Mullein can easily be de- 
stroyed by pulling it up, and ittakes only a 
short time to go over a field. Blue devil is 
a troublesome weed. It has beén introduced 
on a neighbor's field, and subsequently made 
its appearance on one of his fields. He 
fought it six or seven years and finally got 
rid of it. He objected to seeing weeds hauled 
out into the public roads, Every, wagon- 
wheel picks up the seeds and scatters them 
along the roadgides and on farms. Weeds 
ought to be burned. The earth is full of 
weed seed, and we could not get rid of them 
in forty generations, but we should control 
those that are troublesome. 

On motion of Mr. James Lee the by-law 
requiring the appointment of a committee of 
inspection was rescinded. 

On motion of Mr. Moores the sympathies 
of the club were tendered to Mr. Benjamin 
Silver, Jr., for the loss occasioned by the 
recent burning of his canning house. 

Mr. Edward P. Moores was unanimously 
elected an active member of the club. 

Adjournment to meet at Mr. Wm. Web- 
ster’s October 2ist. 
secret of successful farming?”—Bel Air gis. 





Convention of aT WS of Scotch 
Polled Cattle. 


On the 8th of October last a preliminary 
organization of breeders of Scotch polled 
cattle was formed in St. Louis, and an ex- 
ecutive committee appointed with the inten- 
tion of forming a permanent organization 
for the purpose of publishing a herd book, in 
which pedigrees of Angus and the Galloway 
cattle might be recorded jointly: There 
were present Gen. L. F. Ross, and Messrs. 
Frank B, Redfield, Batavia, N. Y.; H. C. 
Burleigh, Vassalboro. Me.; Thomas Ander- 
son, Lake View, Ill; Peter Davy, Montery, 
Wis.; and A. B. Matthews, Kansas Cite, Mo. 
The gathering adjourned to meet during the 
week of the annual jairin Kansas City. Mr. 
A. B. Matthews, secretary of the preliminary 
organization, has issued a call for the meet- 
ing contemplated in that adjournment, Sep- 
tember 29th being the date selected. It is 
expected that an address upon theorigin and 
breeding of polled cattle in Scotland will be 
delivered by Mr. Wm. Watson. 

Since the meeting in St. Louis, in October 
last, the numbers of Galloway and Angus or 
Aberdeen cattle in America, as well as their 
values, have greatly increased, as have also 
the numbers of breeders of these races, and 
their interest in their cattle. Some who have 
for years owned Galloways, but made com- 
paratively little effort to put them promi- 
nently before the public, show a more activ 


interest in measures intended for the good ot ” 


the breed. If all these breeders would attend 
the meeting in Kansas City this month it 
would be a large and interesting one; but 
the status of the two breeds has changed so 
materially, in the year that has passed, that 
we are of the opinion that the proposal to 
form a joint organization will fail to meet the 
epproval of a majority, or even of a consid- 
erable number, of breeders of either the An- 
gus or of the Galloway cattle; and that the 
friends of neither breed will consent to as- 
sist in publishing a herd book in which pedi- 
grees of the other breed are to be recorded. 

veral breeders have been considering the 
advisability of calling a meeting of those in- 
terested, to be held in Chicago during the 
week of the next coming Fat-Stock Show, 
November 16th to 23d ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that, if a majority of the breeders of 
Scotch polled cattle do not attend the Kan- 
sas City meeting, those who do gather there 
will adjourn to meet again/in city at the 
time mentioned, when there will here 
many and great attractions for all stock men. 
— Breeder's Gazette. ' 
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A National Trouble. 


Influence of the American Climate |. 
Tho Try the Welfare of The People. 


The facilities for communication between 
Burope and America have increased so re- 
markably of late years as to bring the old 
and new worlds into closer relations than 
ever before. As a result, the tide of emigra- 
tion coming has been met by a fi of 
travelers and tourists going, all of whom 
pring new ideas and customs to each hemis- 
’ But notwithstanding this interchange of 
thought as well as of goods the national 
characteristics, customs and habits remain 
substantially the same and the physical pe- 
culiarities of every nation continue even 
after a removal from the native land. 

For some reason—possibly the climate, 

, water, the nature of the food we eat, or 
tl combined—the American people are con- 
stitutionally different from any other nation. 
The slowly moving customs of Europe tend 
to apoplexy; the active and nervous habits 
of America affect the heart or kidneys, 
usually the latter. As has been truly said: 
“ We are excessively nervous and grow more 
go every ge m. The terrible rush and 
strain and excitement under which we live 
tell directly upon the nervous system. The 
high pressure of modern life is terribly ex- 
haustive of nerve force. Before people are 
aware of it neryous debility comes in, the 
system drops into a condition in which it is 
incapable of resisting cold, and withstanding 
the strain of over-exertion, exposure and 
excitement.” , In fact nervous exhaustion 
places the body in a condition to invite 
disease. What that disease will be depends 
wholly on the state of the system at that 
time, but there are two vital portions which 
it is certain to attack unless they are spe- 
cially guarded. These portions are the 
kidneys and liver. This truth is not gene- 
rally known, but it is a fact that all should 
understand, More than —— of American 
ailments arfse from disordered kidneys, The 
kidneys are the t and most important 
organs of the system. They are seldom 
painful themselves when disordered, but the 
majority of troubles have their origin in them, 
among which are the following: Weariness ; 
lack of energy ; Vague pains in the body and 
limbs ; loss of appetite; headaches ; a putrid 
taste in the mouth, and other more painful 
disorders which cannot here be enumerated. 

The proposition becomes a simple one in 
view of these facts that to meet the disas- 
trous influences of American life it is neces- 
sary to keep the kidneys and liver in as 

rfect a condition as possible. Organs so 
important and delicate as these are hard to 
control and it has always been a problem 
with physicians how best to treat diseases 
arising from the kidneys or liver. Within 
the past three years, however, more radical 
cures have been effected than during the 
previous thirty, and the world is beginning 
to learn that these troubles can be com- 
pletely controlled. The compound which 
has accomplished these remarkable results is 
Warner's Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, which 
is unquestionably to-day the most popular 
medicine in the land. Some idea of its 
unusual power may be learned from the 
following facts: Dr. A. N. McNames of 
Waterloo, N. Y., relates the following ex- 
perience: “ I had been troubled for several 
years with occasional pains in the back, 
dizziness, headache, loss of appetite and 
other disagreeable feelings of the urinary 
organs, but paid no aitention to them, think- 
it bt it ss to apes , and I vee 

trong and apparently healthy. his 
8p “g, tome time in the month of. April, I 
was taken very violently with pain in tne 
back and around the loins, headache, and all 
the symptoms of what is now known to me 
to be those of Bright’s Disease of the kid- 
neys. I visited several physicians, all of 
whom told me that I Bright’s Disease. 
I took their medicines for some time, also 
other proprietary medicines that were re- 
commended for the cure of Bright’s Disease, 
but all to no purpose. My weight went 
from 208 to 170; my lips and mouth were 
parched and my tongue coated so I could 
rdly speak, and it also gave me great pain 
and inconvenience to urine. I gave up to 
What I then considered to be my fate. which 
Was to die, but hearing of Warner's Safe Kid- 
ney and Liver Cure and Safe Pills I began 
taking them according to directions. I was 
completely cured, and to-day I consider 
myself a well man.” 

This is the experience of one man only but 
the same symptoms are almost universal and 
Constitute in reality a‘ National trouble” 
Which ouly care and attention to the slight- 
est indications can avoid. 
ee 
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Parker’s Hair Balsam. * 





Baltimore Markets—October 2. 


Flour.—Market fairly active and prices steady. 
We quote: Howard Street Super. foots 65 4 
Extra $8.75 @4 50; do. Family 4. ; West- 
ern Super do. $3. ; 

Famil. $4 5; Winter Wheat Patent Famil 
5.75@6,75; City Mills Super $3.00 5; do. 

#7 75; do. (Rio ) Extra $5.50@5.75; 

‘ancy Brands $6. .00; Fine 00; BR 

Flour 4 450; Baltimore Pearl Homin 

do. Grits $5.95; do. Chop $1.55; Corn Meal. 


eat.— Market apie We 
104%c.; October 104 104 6¢ 3 
105%c; December 106 %@106Xc ; 
107%e.; 8. Fultz 108@106c.; 8. 
Corn.—Inactive and prices 


eo 64¢@65c.; January 


October 
56% @56 ¥c.; S. , 

Oats. —The and offeri are light and 
the market is stronger and higher. es 800 burhels 
stained bright Western at 45c arid 100 Pe: lvania 
at 48c.; Western mixed 48@4ic; Western White, 
s5@Ase. :  Nayage -oitre 3 44@48c.; Maryland and Vir- 
ginia 43@48c.; Southern rust proof 42c. 

Rye.—The inquiry is fairly active and the mar- 
ket is steady and quiet. Sales about 300 bushels 
good grade at 71@72c. 

Seeds.—The trade in Clover is moderate, the sup- 
ply as yet being rather unattractive to dealers. Com- 
mon no goes is pctee yore per lb, and prime to 
choice 84@9%c ; Timothy $2.00@2.10 per bashel for 
car loads and $2.20@2.30 for job jots. 

Hay and Straw.—The supply of Hay is am- 
ply sufficient for the demand and the market is 
quiet. Straw is rather dull. We quote as follows : 
Choice Cecil county ait at $18@19; Mary- 


uote: Spot 104% 
ovember 105% 


land and Pennsylvania $15@!7; ew York and 
Western * 17; mixed $1 
ver 12@ 3. Straw is quoted at ; 
ei - or Oat; $12@13 for long Rye, and $10 for 
short do. 

Provistons.—The order trade is fairly active, 
and the market is firm for all articles The specula- 
tion is also firm. We quote packed lots as follows; 
Bulk shoulders, ked 11% cts.; bulk long clear 
sides 15X%c.; bulk clear rib sides 15%c.; bacon 
shoulders 12}c; bacon clear rib sides 17%c,; hame, 
sugar-cured, 164%@l17%c.; bacon shoulders, sugar- 
cured 13%c ; bacon breasts, sugar-cured. 17@17Xc.; 
~ em tierces l4c; mess pork ¥ bbl., new 


Miscellaneous Produce,—Prices are as fol- 
green, ¥ bbl $1,252.00; Beans, N 
n, 1. 00; Beans, N. 
ush $2.75; Peas, black-eyed, ¥ 
do, Western green, ¥ bush $1.60; do. Split, 
$6.50@6.75 ; Potatoes, Irish, ¥ bask ana cts,; Po- 
tatoes, sweet ¥ bb! $1.75@3.00; Onions, ¥ bbi $2.25 
@2.50; Beeswax, ¥ tb 28 cts; Wool, unwashed, ¥ 
26@30 cts; do, tubwashed ¥ th S6@40cts.; do. 
Merino, washed ¥ th 35@38 cts.; do, Merino, un- 
washed ¥ th 23@27 cts.; Seneca root ¥ hb 60 cts.; 
Ginseng ¥ bh $1.6); Virginia Snake ¥ h 20@25 cts.; 
Feathers, yon ¥ b 6: cts.; Hides, dry coun- 
try ¥ b 15@16 cts.; Broom Corn ? 6@10 cts.; 
Sheep Pelts, each 1.08. 

Tobaceco.—Leaf.— ihe business in the past week 
has been chiefly in common Maryland. The re- 
ceipts are very small. We quote: Maryland inferior 

3.50; do sound commcn 


m $5.00(996.00, do 50; 
do good fine red $8. 0.10; do fancy $10.00 
ga 00 ; upper country $4 10.00 ; do ground leaves 

i 


we Stock.— Bees Cattle.—Trade was a trifle 
more active than last week and prices a shade higher 
for tops; when quality is taken into consideration 
the actual figures showing a greater difference. Me- 
dium and common cattle showed a greater fractional 
advance. We quote: Very best on sale this week 
6@6 Xc.; that generally rated first quality, 5@5Xc.; 
medium or good fair quality, 4@5c.; ordinary. thin 
steers, oxen and cows, 3@4c.; extreme ran of 


prices, 6 X%c ; Most of the sales were from 4@5Xc. 
Ho7+.—Prices for for Chicago corn Hogs 11@12e.; 
Common grass Hogs sold for 10 to lic, with 


extra weight off, say 22 to 25c. per 100 lbs, Owing to 
the greater proportionate number of grass Hogs, fe is 
likely that good Chicago corn Hogs will continue to 
decline. Sheep and Lambs.—The demand, limited 
to butchers’ use, is fair for good Sheep and Lambs, 
while common are slow of saie. There is a good de- 
mand for stock Sheep, ewes selling at $2.50@3.75 per 
head, and wethers at 34@4c, per Ib. gross. 
Eee aiosenell 
For a speedy return te that lively vi- 
gorous feeling of which you were so proud 
of in your healthy days, use J. M. Laroque’s 
Anti-bilious Bitters; its affects upon the 
human machine is truly wonderful. All 
druggists sell it. 25 cents a paper or $1 a 
bottle. W. E. Thornton, Proprictor, Balti- 
more, Maryland. ne 
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An Unusual Case. 
Ricumonp, Ark., Aug. 8, 1881. 

H. H. Wagner & Co.: Sirs—I was cured 

of chronic diarrhea by you Safe Kidney 

and Liver Cure. 











Joun D. FREEMAN 
Satisfaction for Ten. 

In our family of ten for over two years 
Parker’s Ginger Tonic has cured headache, 
malaria and other complaints so satisfactorily 
that we are in excellent health and no ex- 
pense for doctors or other medicines.— 
Chronicle. - 








A Varied Performance. 

Many wonder how Parker’s Ginger Tonic 
can perform such varied cures, thinking it 
essence of ginger, when in fact it is made 
from many valuable medicines which act 
beneficially ou every diseased organ. sg 





** Most Heartily.”’ 
Wimineton, N. C., Feby. 4, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—I most 
heartily recommend your Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure for kidney and liver diseases, and 


‘shall be glad to answer all questions regard- 


ing the same in connection with my case 
that enquiring friends may ask. 
° James A. LowReEY. 


THE AMERICAN’ FARMER. 





{COMBINED SHELLER, GRINDER 


CRUSHER. 





The Latest Improved and only Perfect Mill 
in the Market for Crashing and 
Grinding all kinds of Grain. 


Tats eke 8 ietiet vecneetly. or Bs ottn ome. be shell- 
ed and atone operation. It is Strong, Simple and 
Durable, can be run with Jess power than any other mill in 
the market. It workson the same principle in ee mili 
pepe eee Every mill fully warranted. Send for circu- 


— — 


— General Agents, 
35 Light St., Baltimore, Mid. 


WHAT WILL THE WEATHER BE TO-MORROW 


») Pool’s Signal Service Barometer 















J your Post Office, and State y, and remit by money-order, 
on New York or letter, at our 
3 will make a Beautiful and Very Useful Present. 
WHAT THE PUBLIC SAY ABOUT IT. 
I find Pool's fifty 
every time. . Cuas. B. ilight,” San 
Samemaenet weetived to putt este, eae. Gat ee ives wat- 
isfaction in every respect. It is neat:y made an cee be hs two 
Go. B, Parsons, M. C. R. R. Office, Detroit, Mich. 
saved me many times its cost, in foretelling the weather. 


Pool’s Barometer has alread 
ae ewWwAane aw joutaibes Ty F. ATION 5 eye 2 
eREW ARE GS ato YT ARIONS: Seesuer 
AHAB eC amie 
(Goel MARK. 
Perfect and Reliable, Size 
Seas Sane err ore ee 








BULBS! BULBS! BULBS! 
FORAUTUMN PLANTING. 


Send for ca‘alogues with prices, we will send the bulbs by mail. Planted now they will bein full 
bloom in April. No flowers pay so well as those of Bulbs. 











— ALSO FOR SALE — 
Hyacinth Glasses, assorted colors, Crocus Pots, Window Boxes, Terra Cotta, Plain and Fancy Flower 
pth en sizes, Terra Cotta Vases, all sises, Terra Gotta and Rustic Hanging Baskets, Greenhouse Sy 


and Pumps, Pot and Plant Labels, Rrackets for Flower Pots, Garden and Pot Trelisses, s#@”Catslogues free. 
Wholesale or retail free upon application. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Philadelphia. 


New Ammoniated Fertilizer, 


As Used so Successfully by T. R. CRANE and many other Farmers, 


SOUTH CAROLINA ROCK AND KAINIT, 


ANIPULATED and sold by the undersi; . ready for the drill, to suit clay, sandy or medium 


lands. Mr. Crane hast our — oroughly for two and pronounces them equal, and in 
a number of instances. su to the highest cost ammoniated fertil zer. His grain crops proving their 
equality and his grass their superiority over the ammoniated fertilizer. 


Bowen & Mercer, 3) 














%72 EXCHANGE PLACE. © 











THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
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ARSRERS ER 


MORE COUNTY FAIR. 


CTOBER 38, 4, 5 and 6, 


ay be ciara sn re pe oP pcre etc.,is expected Competition 
ardeners 


of sister counties are invited 
tien aiboee the Secretary, 


rr B. SANDS, 


AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 128 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 











_ Imp. CATONO s761. 


Belle Grisette (H. C.) 
587, F. 8S. J. H. B. 


— 


| 
| ‘ { Khedive (H.C ) 103 ae (H.C 
P, 8.4. H. B. tr J. H. 


7840, | Ecornee (H. C.) 843, 
+i) | \F.§ MB. 
I; the os, ter in 7 days, 

Bn ay a at the head of dl Herd, is susvieg ap- 
egiste: " Cows this\Season at $50 each. 
ell F Wo OR THREE HEIFERS, with 

‘one 


of his ah ‘Sons 
LYMAN A, , Middlefield, Ct. 


1 


Jem 





7 days. ; 


i tate 
caif to him 


Fine Fruit and Truck Farm 
FOR SALE. 


I aM @uthorized to sell in Hanover County eight 
miles from Richmond, Va., a fine FRUIT 
TRUGKefarm of 148 acres. Ip his On Tt 8,000 of eotect 
fruit, viz. 2,500 Apple Trees, 1 800 P Pears, 700 

es, and some ~ A Plams and Apricots. 
One-fourth of the o orchard i full bearing, aod has 
already paid for itself. The trucks this have 
yielded of which Cabbage yield ho per 
sn iserume one the same, pinta: ates peg (dug “i 
Ist) Grapes, one-fourth of an acre, 
gallons leas bY wine., arena 





126 acre. Fruit gen- 
erally os The dwelling gers 
convenient ousbuildings. » 7 ae aa ve a a 
conv <: 
cash. balance in six and eight months. y 


DR. THOMAS POLLARD, 
Ex-Com missioner of Agriculture, Va., 
619 W. Main St,, Richmond, Va. 


HARYCAND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


College Station, Prince George County, Md. 
A CARD TO YOUNG MEN. 


A SPECtaAL Winter Course in Agricultural Chem- 
and kindred “a , under the direction 
of Prof. Wm. P. Headden, » of Weisbad 
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PRATT’S ASTR AL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 


severest} 168 Baltimore Bt 








rit ewice 


e idity 
Bs, hie wey 


Mt nee it too 
‘Address for ctresiar bo 
ana Se etorebouses and 


St N.Y. 


SITUATION WANTED 


BY a lady qualified to teach Latin, French, Music 
(a eae cf hanae Higher cog and some orpa- 
mental kinds of 


estimonials 
given and references ond Coctamagiede etree 
Miss M. J. Jesse LITWALTON, 


Laucaster County, Va. 


“BUTTER 


Ue BEAN'S CONCENTRATED 
Extract of Annatto. 
pe go own Color. 


Brightest 
Bay of your Mcr- 
chant, or send 25 sts. in stamps for & sample, coloring 5001bs. to 
























the University of Giessen, a been ina 
the Maryland 
wish to take 
coming 


ed at 
cultural College. tor those who 
of yee hh or gardens during the 
after graduation. Minerals, soils 
and analysed at a moderate charge upon 
application. Address 
PROF. J. D. WARFIELD, 


Registrar. 


Registered Jerseys, 


rw HEIFERS, from 15 to 26 months old, two 
of them in milk. All from Choice Stock, trac- 
ing to E 121, Niobe 99, Pansy 8, Orange Peel 
864 Hannibal 618. For Sale by 
W. H. WEST, 
230 W. Saltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 
[Send for ' Catalogue. ) 








Agents Wanted. The Culminating ‘Triumph. 


HOW te LIVE! 


knowl for 
‘othi ate ate Gein ee 
ma ey ese af auth hovubte. end tor 
ress hand fall particulars now. C Outfit tad instres 
Shoup bow be te call. potas ae Tae oe 
. wa Fada SFE wbaadd Arch Bt Phi, 
i ee HOMPSON, Pub. 404 ‘Arch St.Phila. 











Travellers’ Rest Stock Farm. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, COTSWOLD 
SHEEP AND PULAND CHINA PIGS 
} Fewum AND FOR SALE. 
1 Stock now 








now ready for shipment, 

Littere of Re =~ farrowed for 

which I am now booking orders. Send for catalogue 
and price list. 


J, B. GRAY, 
vacate Sanath ae Va, 


Nets 


bine riick Pecan 25¢ 








BEAN & E.AGE. Pr-o., 47 & 49 N. 2d St., PHILAD’A, 
Ear Drum. 
and worn by hi 


Garman Star Drum 

the hearing.-", ~ 
Socks Sisty yates, he beens with 
not and remain a 
tion without Descriptive Circular 


Free. OAUTION » Dano be decsined 
eardrums. Mine is the only 
| artificial Har Drum many 









JOHN GARM 
Fitth & Race Sts., 


omTEa OATS FOR SALE 


Marne nearly 50 bushels to 1 the past season, and 
weigh 40 Ibs. tothe bushel, struck measure. 
Should oy sown in September, one bushel per acre. 
Price $1.10 on Monaskon Wharf, or $1.12 in Balti- 


more. 
w. H. JESSE, 
Monaskon Wherf, Lancaster Co., Va. 
Address via. tabndetcnttate Steamers. 


MOR 








A VERY SUPERIOR FARM 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


oe farm contains 237 acres, and is situated in the 
noted 8 — farming district of northern 
Cecil County, -» Seven miles from the Pennsylva- 
nia line. It is hee F of a mile from a station 
on the Baltimore Central Railroad and 1% miies 
from Port it,a town on P. W. & B. R. R., #0 
miles from Baltimore aud 60 miles from Philadel- 
phia. The land is of extra quality. well watered and 
well fenced. The buiidings, wh ch are large and in 
good repair, are very handsomely and beakthfally 
Situated. Terms very easy. This is a rare 
nity for ny one who wishes to purchase a beautiful 
country home and a fertile we La em infor- 
mation address w. B.S 


Port Deposit, Ma. 


TURNIP SEED! 


True American Purple Top and 

def nye pe White ont — a 
oo een oe approved varieties, sent by ma: 

66e. By express or freight in hb. k- 

eee, Liberal discount to trade. gg B, RuG- 

§, Seedsman, 133 Market St., Batis. 























CARE YOU GOING TO PAINT 7) 


- 





PAINTS. _ ZA 








we “W. LOMBARD ST. 


5 BALTIMORE, MD. 
Send fer ‘Sample Card and Price. 














THOROUGHBRED SHEEP. 


COTSWOLTS. 
Having purchased the First Choice Bucks, 


Ewesend Lambs o! the weil-known flock of the 
late P. B Jones, Sr., vi Rapidan, Va, and the entire 
flock of Mr. A. 8. Jo we are now offering them 
all for sale WITHUUT RESERVE, in lots to 
suit purchasers, at remarkably low prices, quality 


considei ed. 
MERINOS. 

We «re also offering a choice flock of Am. Meri- 
nos (Suanish extraction) consisting of one, two, 
three and four-year-old bucks and ewes, and this 
spring Lambs. PRICES VERY LOW. 


SHROPSHIREDOWNS. 
A few very choice buck lambs for sale, by our 
imported bucks. PRICE $20 EKACH. 
WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 


Nason, Orange County, Va. 


EPISCOPAL FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
WINCHESTER, VA. 
Rev. J. C. Wheat, D. D., Principal. 
This is a chartered institute of the highest grade, 
with a full corps of well qualified teachers. 8 
facilities are ogy A for the study of music, the 
fhe terms are moderate 


compared w with ihe, cavers es enjoyed. The loca. 
tion im the “Great Valley o is noted 








healthfulness. The 9h cana eevsion ins ins Sept 
13, 1882. For circulars address the Pric Ref- 
erences: ia, West 


the Bishop and Clergy of Vict 
Virginia a1 and nd Maryland. i ows val A 


5, QOOKIEFFER’s HYBRID 
'1P EARS in orchard and 
50, 000 im Nursery. Being the 
introducer of this fa- 
mous Li { have the original trees 
procnaes from the originator. in 
iting at POMONA NUR- 
SERY. from which I am propagating 
my stobk for sale. Apply to ilead- 
quarters and get the genuine. Liberal discount to 
jhe trade. Also small Frui/s, Tees, Plants and Vines 
in variety. racic ib ‘Wa. PARRY, 
Parry P. O.,N. J. 














“0S. STELWAGON S SONS, 


Manufacturers o 
Manilla, Roofing, Sheathing Ae Carpet-Lining 


SF 42FEaees. 


ALSO 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 
525 COMMERCE STREET, 


_ PH JLADELPRIA. 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


——— pare and reliable. Many imitations. 
costing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. against deception, observe that pack- 
a rapds, 

Freeh Al POLINA RIS WATER. 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
63 8 GAY STREET. 





Rf 








BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


At Reasonable Prices. 
I BREED only from the most chvice stock of the 
Se in pedigree, form and markings. Al! 


ed, and can seen i an a Also 


Black. Breasted, Red-Breested GAME 
CHICKENS, or ’ eggs of su sock for Peale. Stock 
shipped as represented. espondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, § Md. 


University ol of the State of New York 
AMERICAN VETERINARY COLLEGE, 


141 46th STREET, N. Y, 


—_ vo 
4 eer Eighth Winter Session of this Institution will 
open October 2d, 1882. Catalogues and an- 
nouncements can be "had from the Dean of the 
Faculty, A. LATUTARD, M. D., V 






















: —== 
G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. W. MAG ! : 
Chemist and Metallur gist eons a 


Balto. Copper Works. Fertilizer Control 









LEHMANN & MAGER, bt 

HEMISTS AND ASSAYERs , * 

57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD, ‘E 
NALYSES of all descriptions—Menures, sq 

Chemical aang Ores of Gold and Si! Silver So wel 

qe a ee Pe 

Spibeaiuay tat other mi . Water for steam, _contint 

and household use. Mineral water high s' 


ait Tone o products ofart. Terms 


FOR ‘SALE. 


HOICE BERKSHIRE PIGS, price $12.50 
ec eee dette ce! Pitre $12.50 per pay 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
Brighton P. O., Ma, 


STAMTED } 


Ya 






























graduate and A. M. of Princeton, with seyera 
years’ successful experience, a position as teach. 
er in a public . tom school, Address, ead 
terms, ete., LBERT E. ACWORTH 
Russum, Ma, 

















DEST MARKET PEAR! 
this valuable’ pear dire 


pear direct {row 
now offer the | 











THE IMPROVED ARTESIAN WELL cour 
OF BALTIMORE 


5. ae ope beyond all surface ice oat 


Yards, On cow barn ra oo ode tne 

8 ep 
of artesian weils ie bakte th fen cost of a common ¢ 
well. Address above, 


47 Lexington Street, Baltimore. | 
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uk 


Strawberry PI 


Panis: 










































a8 
cor 
—-- + eee ee --— an 
an 
WENTY new varieties of the best Bidwell tio 
Manchester, Mt. Vernon, Big Bob, Kentuck = 
Crescent, Longfellow, Satin Gloss, Sharp mi 
Miner’s Prolific, Duchess, Wilson, Downing, bu 
arch, &c, Also CONCORD GRAPES and RA’ od 
BERRY PLANTS, Gregg, Cuthbert, Braodyw of 
&c. Prices low. Send for descriptive catalogue. - 
Rr. 3S. COLE. o 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, a 
HARMANS, A.A. CO., MDS r: 
Be ‘ a 
ware®- BUILDING MANI! a‘ 
ROOF e4 
ater-proof material, resembling 
is ranul for roofs, outside walls of Buildings, ‘ 
2 a / — of plaster. Catalogue an ~ 
(Estabra in| 1866 ) ¥. 4. FAY & CO. “ 
SSS : Pe a Cc 
dv 
LANDRE T H 2 


if 

















WHEAT! 
NEW i WINTER VARIETY. 
OL inoRET iis SONI 


SEED GROWERS. _PHILAD'A, PAS 


SOUTH DOWNS! 


_ and EWES bred from importations 
Webb and Lord Walsingham’s flock # 
‘or sale by A 

SAM’L J. SHA 
705 Wainut Street, 


$777 Sutat Freee ‘nkineen Ps 0. 


Wickery, ‘Augusta, mM a 
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THE AMERICAN. ein aun. 











TO WHEAT GROWERS. 


The undersigned PIONEER, in the manufacture of Fertilizers in this city and Originator in 1858 of the 
formular and processes of manufacture of 


“EXCELSIOR” and “AMMONIATED PHOSPHATE” 


So well and favorably known by the Agricultural public, yoo upon his experience and personal 

tion hitherto in the bp aa excellence of these F as Manuracturep sy Arm, con ae 
continues "0 them to the Farmers and Planters of sunt and Virginia,with the assurance that the 
high standard quality of each will be maintained as heretofore. 










The above are the most concentrated FERTILIZERS ever offered the Porenes—quotinatie all the 
stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever-durable fertilizing properties of Bones, in fine, dry 
wider, red for drilling. he! is the universal opinicn of the Farmers of Maryland and Virginia, 
after over twenty years experience in the use of the Zz mo -ufactured by me, that an application of 100 
pounds is equal in its effects to 200 pounds of any other Fertilizer or Guano, therefore fully 50 per cent. 


cheaper, 

With my present advantages and rior factlities Fa ‘or hem city I challenge "papa with any Fertil- 
izer sold in the United States in QUAL TY, MECHANICAL CONDITION and PRIC 

By strictly oe opin tomy Original Formulas, using only the most concentrated materials, and superin- 


tending in person the manufacture—as for the past twenty-four years, 
UNIFORMITY OF QUALITY IS GUARANTEED. 


a7 Farmers to secure the ONLY GENUINE EXCELSIOR and PHOSPHATE, prepared according tom 
original Formulas established in 1858, should see that every Bag is branded as above, with the ANALYSI 
and MY NAME IN RED LETTERS. 


J.Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


GRIGINATOR AND MANUFACTURER, 


107 McELDERRY’S WHARF, Baltimore, Ma. 








To FARMERS & STOCK ( OWNERS —rseaiaite. Zande. 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 





% ATTENTION | 
or 





















HO offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
FARMEns, Ww: nate in one of the bey desirable regions of 
STOCK OWNERS Virginia. Cs talogues sent on application. 
DAIRYMEN 
AND 
POULTRY 
KEEPERS 
is called to the” 
SPECIALTIES 
; made by Address : BEAN & RARE, Wholesale Druggists, 
The Retiker Manufacturing Co. << WeasGt 6408, 248 
1. The Indian Condition Powder.—Un- 
like m ny powders now on the market, which act on'y er: G. MOTT, 
as a stimulant, these powders, an entirely vegetable 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


And Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor St., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 


compound, the Pualities of a tonic—invigorating 
and d-ve'oping the natural powers of animals,and bein 
a mild purgative, keep the system in a healthy condi- 
tion, enabling the animal to do more work and to = 
nist the approach of disease. To dairymen rye 


ders are invaluable, largely increastog the yield of | GOLE AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 
milk, enriching the cream yor osalar great : “to its 4 oa ** Boss of the World” for Fodder, Ha 
butter-yielding properties. When on dairy farms | * traw., uts 4 8, from % toZinches. Wi 


it has everywhere given most complete satis/action. 

2. The Indian Ointment.—For the cure 
of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. 
The healing properties of this ointment when applied 
to sores of the longest standing are perfectiy marvel- 
ous, allaying the inflammation at once and working a 
= — a few spolientiens. 

The Retiker Chicken Food.— For 
oumdan and cure of all diseases incident to pou =a 
ards. P.ultry keepers find, after brief trial, a ver 
arge increase in the production of eggs, and mark 


imp’ ent in the weight and appearance of fowls. 
As mo of growth in young fuwis it has no 


cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


n Engilis inary si r 7 
ve in this country, exys tha’ 
ain Oathe Powders etd (Le a 
pure and imanenest valuable. 




















make hens lay like  Sneridan's ition bomen | a 
one teaspoonful t90 ne pint food, 1.8. SOWNSON & Oc 


equa ing them in health and free from vermin. NSON & 00., 
Shepherd’s Lotion. --A chemical 
reparation for prevention and cure ot scab, rot, &c., 

and swioe. This preparation needs only a 
trial ny prove its worth. 

One-pound box samples of the Condition Powders or 
Chicken Food, or a sample eget = the Ointment, will 
be forwarded to any address id, on receipt of 
25 cts. in stamps or currency. po dress for samples 
ors are e Retiker Manutacturing 
Co., 1704 Wylie Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


REGISTERED SHORTHORS BULL 


FOR SALE. 


UKE gh manseron No. 33111, Vol. 19,A 8. 
H. A sure er, kind and gentle, will 
be sold anibuh couse nv further use for him. 


THOS. J. LEA, 


Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


Cotswold Sheep for Sale. 


4 RAM and i ens, sired by “Royal Sher- 
finer yy . oetias 
Rams ands th of 


Thame” of 28% Iba. fleece ae tt the hecd of an a, yor ae 
whole flock as Yearlings average 12 to 20 lb. fleeces. 


ED, C. LEGG, 


Kent Island, Md. 


by mail "gg dae fe 
Boston, Mass.. formcrly Bangor 








~— CG) 


ANTI lous 


om” ‘CA \O- ee 

ITTER?” 
T e/ 
Bilinus Manche, Hondeohes Coe 

tiveness, and all Diseases of 


the Liver and Stomach. 


ARE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED, 








C) 











Tt ig not an intoxicating beverage, and certain} 
would never be used as a pleasant substitute for ay 
coholic oe but it is truly a valuable 
ich has been used for many years b 

large caohent of our citizens with the most u 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it, 

25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
Wu. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 




















FA RM — Ww 
THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seed, do. 


60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 
A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE“"RICHJEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, te, / 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offfred at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. : 136 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Balto. 
ESTABLISHED i839. 


PURE BONE DUST AND DISSOLVED PORE RAW BORE 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN BULLOCE & SON, 
No. 7! SMITH’S WHARF, BALTIMORE, MD. 


ALSO AGENTS FOR 


F.0, NORTON'S ROSENDALE and BRIDGE’S & HENDERSON'S ROUND TOP CEMENTS. 


r= Windser Herd 
JERSEYS. 


WATTS & SETH. 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


ROSHBANEK NURSERIES, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 








ESTABLISHED) 


























ARAWANA BUTTERCUP, 6052, 








[2Sil. 


W* 2 invite the attention of the _paplie to our select stock of the Sligesings STANDARD AND ‘ 
ARF PEARS— tandard ERR 


3 and 4 years. APPLES—S and Dwarf. CH 

dard and pte APRIC CRAB APPLES. MULBEKRIES, GRAPE Sry nen of ef the mow |) 
pena kinds, together with other small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL T 

RUBS are , and embrace most of the rarest sorts. ROSES on ew Bes a roots, wie t the newest of 
BEDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or ! 2000, for —— we have issu: separate Catalogue. 

SPECIAL.—Sixt theusand 2 one and two-year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS. for h 

8G- CATALOGU. w ON PPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


W. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


= 

















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Butlding. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINCLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 








FRANKLIN DAVIS. EWD, H. BISSELL, 


BALTIMORE NURSERIES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CQ. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock. 100 Acres in Orchards. 
100. Acres in Small Fruits. 


E offer to our customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, APRICOTS, 
GRAPES, &c., all the standard sorts. Also, the new varieties of FR FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, ROSES, &c. Wholesale and Retail. To dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 


best facilities for packing and shipping. Catalogues mailed on application, 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. : 
Office Cor. Baltimore and Paca Sts. (over People’s Bank,) BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 











ae 
prt As Te $882 aes 
Collin bake & PURLEY HALL NURSERIES. 
FRUITS & ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &E. 
Serene tan =m ata wana 


ae Dealers and those: itlargely for ay we will deal as lib- 
erally as any one in the ess 


WM. CORSE & SONS, 





BOX 749 BALTIMORE P. Oo. 


EASTERN SHORE NURSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
SFA LG OF 1882. aH 


PRICE List FOR FALL OF 1882 IS NOW READY, AND WILL SE MAILED 
FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 








per of = oe TREES, of such kinds as are suited to the soil and climate of 

et —e ie ogy Geert, Aris, Guicy and Nectve re 
and rst of bu teen ond er Plum mmense nes, embracing 

20 Einds, at very at. Shade and Ornamental Trees. In short,a complete assortment of carefully 


Sloth naan ann: ot nnloca ao lew 00 9 Febobte and good article can be grown. 
wa. Send for Price List before purchasing elsewhere. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


Mb SATS 


fmter rRoEsT Teer wie in a MERI vane 
PASS 


TRGISTNND JERSENS. 


—— 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Co., Md. 

















GRIFFITH & TURNER, 
FARMERS & GARDENERS SUPPLIES. 


Have now ready for Seeding our Highly Concentra- 
ted Fertilizers, in fine condition fur Drilling, to 
which »we <nvite the attention of Farmers: 








Griffith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phosphate 
Combines a!l the requisites of a complete fertili- 
zer. Especially recoramonded for the wheat crop. 
Grifith & Turner’s Ammoniated Phosphate, 
Grifith & Turner's Alkaline Plant Food. 
Has fully sustaizied its claims as a first-class, 
cheap phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s Unsteamed Raw Bone 
Slingluff’s Dissolved Bone. 
Baker’s Dissolved Bone. 
Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Turner’s Excelsicr and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s Phosphates. 
Peruvian and Orchilla Guanos. 





FOR sS.ALE. 


EGISTERED CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 

Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 


ANDREW BANKS. 


Grain, Fertilizer, & Seed Drills) 55 $00 grass, Seem 
THE HAGERSTOWN DRILL, 


With New Force-Feed Seeder. 


THE FARMER’S FRIEND DRILL, 


With Cone Gear to Regulate Quantity. 


THE MONARCH DRILL, 


L drt Force-Feed Fertilizer Attachment. Sows Wet 
fertilizers, and Seed either Back 
or Front of Hoes. 


FEED CUTTERS. 


DR. BAILEY’S ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 
THE CYCLE ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 
HAY, STRAW & FODDER CUTTERS, 

For Steam, Horse and Hand Power. 
THRESHERS, CLEANERS, STEAM ENGINES, 
HAY PRESSES, CIDER MILLS, CUCUMBER 
PUMPS, CREAMERS, CHURNS, BUTTER 
WORKERS, ETC. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOWS, 
With Reversible Points. 
Repairing of all kinds done at short notice, 
Send for Circulars. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER, 


4i & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

















Peruvian Guano. 








I have secured the only cargo of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


n the United States direct from PABELLON DE 
ICA, the richest wn Ss of Peru, , containing 13 5S 


cent. of Ammonia, ll supply from 
deposits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, 
which I offer for saie direct from ship or warehouse. 


J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








home easily made 
TROS é CO., Augusta, Maine. 


in your own town. Terms and $5 
Address 
HALLETT & CO.. Portland, Maine. 





SEG cutit'free 


H. 


$72 bm: 








FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTOR: 


Suited for Fine (pewder) Fertilizers, such as CARBONATE OF 1am, or for 
GROUND BONE PHOSPHATES, &c, 


Sena for’ Also for 

reatios om mate of 

Lime, — 

Now is the 2 ly i 
hist mowing snd’ belo 


fall plowtag aeiaie fter 
cowlng or with the seed * 


SELENITIC CEMENT, 


FOR 


SILOS. CISTERNS, &c, 
ak ROSENDALE, ROUND TOP 





> Imported ete r \ 
- CEMENTS, 
“agricultural Plaster, Kainit, Ground Bone and Pernvien Guano, 

WM. WIRT CLARKE, 61 8. Gay Street, Baltimoro, Md. 


e@- SAVE THE EXPENSE OF BUILDING A BRICK CHIMNEY, -e« 


Our Fire Clay Chim- 
ney Pipe does not rust or 
crack by heat or crumble 
from frost. It has 
used 10 years for Dwell- 
ings, Schools, Churches, 
&c. No danger from fire, 
as it does not communi- 
cate heat to wood. In- 
surance Companies have 
decided it to be a safer 
Chimney than brick. It 
is equally as solid, and 
no bricks nor brick: layer 
are required—any one 
can put it up. Each sec- 
tion is two feet long and 
rests in the bowl of the 
next. We show four 
forms of construction. A 
complete chimney to use 
in two stories can be fur- 
nished for about $5 00. 5 

QG-Send for descriptive = 
circular with full infor- = 
mation. , 


Chas. H. — & Co. 























A GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm {s to have the 

buildings well painted, And the art of painting ¢s not in knowing how fo spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brusk. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send {or particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


J.) di. ee a 20-1), 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OFA ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 











GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


A*s prepared, with care, from medical plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 
smallest child are Be the = delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver, 
—_ ioe cat on tanh gy 94) HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
SAUN IC all F wed wa ty ofa bilions origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of the-e Pills 
jents are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 

ing from one of our most prominent physicians: 
LAND, June 28, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully Senin’ the formula of a ur Sugar-Coated 
ret feel it bat justice to say that the combination is certainly per‘ect, and comprises the only remedies I 
lieved were the proper ones to be used in diseases ofa bflivus origin. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending them, not only omy ee but the entire medical profession. Yours traly,J M W IsTAR, MLD. 

lpin @ Co.—Gents: Please send by express t 







From one of the jonding yerel ld of West Virginia: 
WESTON, W. VA., June 1 1809. — Messrs. Canby, 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most —- accounts from all bg — used them, 
believe the day is not far distant when they will supersede all others. Yours, . CHALFANT. 
We could fill several pages with certificates, etc., from eS men WRF. the country, but 


prefer to let the Pills in the future, as Med neve Sa in the past, rest Srna ocon on their own merit, knowing that 
wherever they are known their use w 


y Eat Seve own from genera to generation. 
GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIV R PILLS are sold tal all ble and store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas, hh bot mats —_ 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
JERSEY BULL _|F!NE PHOTOGRAPHIO PORTRAITS 


Island Valeur, 5514, |S eskteteen ere: 


ECURING NATURAL EXPRESSIONS and 
PERFECT LIKENESSES. Our finest an 
+ tee handsome yonng bull will be permitted to 
serve a limited number of approved a cows at 


ial Portraits $3.00 per dozen 

REN’S PORTRA A a'apecialty. ‘We have 
ner each. Cost of keep of cows $2 per week at own- 
e 


excellent facilities for copyin: ictures Daguer- 
reotypes, etc. First-class P Soon moderate 
lolend Valeur is a grandson of Ona, probably the 
best of the granddaughters of Coomassie, havin 








hotograph 
, at e yee Art Studie, 205 
. Baltimore 8 


BICHARD WALZL, Proprietor. 








made [7 _— 4 ounces of butter in 7 days when 

ears old. Two ddaughters of Goamanste recent-| ReVOlution in Sheet Music. 
fy sold in nen ork at auction —ee FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
while a 


t granddaughter b eee ne 
a ry ter shoe the 
highest peice ever paid fo lor Jersey ag he 


os THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 
cow was a-half sister of Ona, while the 


and most popular Sheet Masic of the day, now 


was a daughter of a brother of Ona. The Coomassie | Tétailing oa = cents per sale at all 
fees is the most popular in this country, as masse news dealers and stationers. Just our 
by the fact eight animals ¢ of this family sold at ae branch house ere we we 

m for an ys or 98, aye 4 seers and agents at beral terms, fe, oar circular. 
8,000, be yg the h price ever paid for na W,. A. EVANS rm BRO. 
cows. wares & SETH, Room 1 Central Building, 





28 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. | N.W. Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 





















GEORSCE PAGE zz CO. 


ae AW, 
f oad 


nae 2 
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No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


manvvaeoRERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made, 


TATIONARY Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular _ Re Aga Muley and 
Saw Mills, Flour Mill Machinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, 1 bc, & SRIGULTORAL EN. 
GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel 1 Mach 





ae, Mocthinesy all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels ‘and Gri ers, Circular Sai ion poms Geaaiodone ond T Tools 
oe Mill Supplies generaliy. — for NICOLA. ‘SHEPHARD é COS VIBRATOR THRESH'NG Ma- 
CHIN Hedaced Pree List. ETE RESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Reduc 





TzS=z 


nam MUTUAL IN SOCK INSURINCE caMPun 


OF BALTIMORE, 
Office, IWo. 2S South Street, 


Over the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 
J Against Death by Disease or Accident. 
IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


ey yy the Com inspectors before policies are issued. For particulars 
the Company’s “ circulaty wich gives all information as to vf 


Sveriiont, hon. 
A Treanwrer, GB mow. WM. B. SANDE ator Amenican Faamen. 
Baltimore 


ya eataigt era. haes Stan hes county. 
















. S2 WORTH cf MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Masiec in the March No. of Journal: 


1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven, 2 Joy- 
' ous Farmer, instrumental; Schumann. 3. Mar- 
herita, vocal; Gounod. 4. When Hopes are 
fread, vocal; Wood. 5, Willow and the Lily, 
/ from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6. 
vw When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’l1; Fruman 
~ee ' t Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; Morley. 


= Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET STREET. 


LANDRETHS PEDIGREESEEDS 
SEEDS|f2: te MENG"  neptRTRISEEDS 
SEEDS pees 


For the PRIVATE FAMILY 

Crown by ourselves 
2” Handsome Illustrated Catalogue and Rural Register FREE TO ALL. 
MERCHANTS, SEND US YOUR BUSINESS CARDS FOR TRADE LIST. 


_ DAVID LANDRETH & SONS,SeED GROWERS, PHILADELPHIA 
SAU L’S 
NURSE RIBS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PYHE Fundeneigned offers a fine stock of the followin 
Grapes, New Strawberries, &c., Fruit Trees of 
An extensive stock, viz. : 






























Te ne 4 Pears, New Peaches, New Cherries, New 
nds. 







ines, Strawberries, Raspberries, &c., new sorts Evergreens, New Ornamental Trees, New "Shrubs, &c., 
mall — suitable for e Nursery men, as well as‘la stock in great variety. 
TCH B —Large ag agg? direct from the ——s Hoon ‘in Holland. First quality 
Butte, Hyacintn, 1 Lilies, Luli ips, & New and rare Greenhouse Plants, Winter Blooming Plants 
OSES.—Bennett’s ybrid “Teas, Queen of Bedders, New French and English Roses, &c. 
0Everything at low rates. Catalogues mailed to applicants. 

















JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 














THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Piums, Cherries, we Apples, suitable to the South, &c. Grape 


LIGHT STREET, 
BALTIMORE. — 


EEPS IN hg ol AND at poe TO ORDER: W oy , Blinds, Brack- 
K post Hand Ra Baloo. ewel Posts, Bracket S vee, Barge Boards, Window Caps, zr Caps, 
Pews and Church Wor: *Biinds, Hit H Buil-ers’ Wood M Cand. Borche Col Door Frames, 
Paints, Oil, Putty, Glass, a 8, Lime, bet ae Sash orch Columns, Boxes. 

The Best ‘Work at Lo ne Pesan. 








JOSHUA: THOMAS, 


— Sie ae —> Se AY 


Agricultoral an Mt Machinery 
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Buffalo Pitts “Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old standard, ‘and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drills, Circular Saw Mills, 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Millis, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
IP ano Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
m OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


nwTo. SS Eight St. Baltimore. De. 

















8. HaMILTON Capen... Noan W. Cavery, 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore. St. 
Between Calvert and Light Sts. SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Md. 


oO DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clething and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 
with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the huss for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchani tailoring 
establishments genefally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail whea desired. 


GEO. F. SLOAN. & BROTHER, 


LUMBER, 


DOORS; SASH, BRICES, &0O. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 


























MAGIC: 





LANTERNS OR GANS - CH. 


SDELPH ‘A, PA, 





AND MOE ae 


BALTIMORE. 
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THE AMERICAN FARMER. 














poniated Super Phosphate, 
“GRAIN “GENERATOR.” 


ives? to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMATL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods. 


WMP TON & GO." “aaueimones 








°SLINGDLUEFF & CO, = 
167 W. Fayette S.} BALTIMORE. { root teadenball st 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


PHOSPHATES. 








We are now offering ta the trade the following WELL-KNOWN, BRANDS OF GOODS, which we 
y up to the standard: 
SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


_ Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 
SLINGLUFE’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. ‘ten 
SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 


Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


This we can confidently récommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 
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WARNE AS77727 


vag PER CENT. 
cod Uaisiuee at ance st ths root of the ificalty. ‘The 


nd z = 
by plec Ps meg a heaithy condition, drive dis- — ae * ~~ ~ * oe 
and the 


ble. troubles caused by unhealthy i Se =, SSS 


For 

Kidneys, aek a for the = 

ot oar jor Malaria, 2 ond See pores 
ng generally, this great rem 


fiabetes Cure. For 


H. H, WARNER & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








AGENTS! 
GEN. DODGES’ 


AGENTS ! AGENTS! : 
bran’ new published, entitled 

















WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS, A. SYMINGTON. 


SYMINGTON 2 BROS. & CO. 


Office, Holliday Street and Exchange Place. Works, Locust Point, Baltimore. 


Manufacturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


VIZ.: 


Oridle ‘Fertilizer for Tobacco. Oriole Acid Phosphate. 
Oriole Oakey Wood Fertilizer | 0:16 Dissolved. Bones. 


orivle Piney W Wood F Fertilizer | oriste Amm. Bone Super Phos 


Qg-Each brand is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains what is most needed 
bby tho pertionter so Dee whieh i to intended, We guarantee our goods exactly as represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





The Rasin Fertilizer Company,| 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SRA: Py ene bce esti 





oP | yn OTH DATASET Sahat tm CNT ARUN t. 


The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastw, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and terial, 
experience is a guarantée of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Company, | (casos pase 
- 20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. — 








BROWN 
et CHEMICAL CO 


fea an toed MD. 


rowet's CHEMICALS 
AND 


PURE FERTILIZERS! 





Tip Top Bone Fertilizer. Bone Meal. 
Dissolved Bone, Potash. Ammonia. 


And ALL HIGH-GRADE FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 
a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For } 1 & (620 ibs.) of POWELLS 
This, when mixed at home, makes ONE 
: TON of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
- = Le IT plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
Sat = : Sant STS => production as many high-priced Phosphates 
: XTRA _ ) Notroubletomix. 
ais NOS ase. Full directions. 
POWELL’s CHEMICALS have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we 
offer leading farmers in every state as refer- 
ence. 


Send for pamphlet giving full tnformation of 
analytical and selling value of all fertilizing ma- 








What the leading Agricultural Journals 
of the Country say of us: 

iat, N.Y.,Feb.,1882: “ Theabove 

ara o bat ropa its own city and their = 


Farm Journal, Phila., Feb., 1882: ‘* Brown Chemipal 
ery old and perfectly = pe ent’ 


Chemical Co. of this city are doin, ing & large business in 
their spevial Be ertilizers, V5 pa t numerous aad em- 
phatic testimonials as to their results.” 





























eegyer R. J. BAKER & - 00. MiTRATE 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &€c.. 


For Manufaeturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md 


ENTERED AT POSTOFFICS, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. 














